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EDITOR 10 THE | READER. 


: | Covzzous Reapen, 2 


E have ſeen the beginning of 4 
great Revolution, the Revolt of thir- 
teen noble Provinces; but we, have not yet = 
ſeen. the end of it: whatever, or when= 
ever, that ſhall be, we, in the interim; 
nk it our profeſional duty, independant 
MG of ur intereſts, to record, for the inſtrue- 
tion or amuſement of Poſterity, all Facts, 5 
| Sentiments and Opinions, concerning this | 
| great and i important Tranſaction, that come 
ö Within our knowledge and power; and 
more eſpecially ſuch documents, as being 
founded on general principles of ſound po- 
 licy, ſeem o be the genuine productions 
of ſober men, untainted by factions. And 
although the Erandees, of the preſent age 
I | in our Nation, ſeem to have profited little. 
| by the Hiſtories of the. Revolutions of 
| Switzerland, of the Netherlands, and of | 
| | our own Country, in the three laſt cen 
7 turies; being perhaps more delighted with 
pPeruſing the Narratives and Memoirs of 
| the Heroic Uſurpations of the Kings of Den- 
© mark and Sender and of other Monarchs, 
over thoſe /egal Rights and Immunities of . 
4 their Fellow Creatures, which, they were 
| len, and fevorn, to Afend; we do not, 
| B Ho- 
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Tbe Eros fo the READER. 


= "und on that account, relax our honeſt 


endeavours for the improvement of the o- 
litical Virtue and Morals of Mankind. 


The giddy and unthinking of the oralent 


age, not ſufficiently warned or intimidated | 


by the apprehenſion of Maladies, which 
are deſcribed, in many grave and learned 
Authors, to be the certain conſequences of 
their debauched Lives, ſufter themſelves to 
be fatally convinced by fad Experience: 
Yet their negligence does not prevent the 


medical Philoſopher from continuing to 
communicate his farther Diſcoveries from 
| repeated diſſections of diſcaſed bodies. 


In like manner, we go 


on, collecting 
every thing that may aucb, to ſhew 


poſterity, what were the general ſentiments 


of private, as well as of public perſons, 
during the progreſs of this great Revolution. 
To this end, we have, in this Volume, 
collected, from the icattered pages of the 
London Evening Poſt, the Sentiments and 
Opinions of the Weſt India Merchant, his 


Friends and Correſpondents, on this inte- 


reſting Subject, agreeable to the deſire ex- 
LE. n in his laſt Number. 


FAREWELL. 


— 


THE "5 ö 


W'ũ s T [NDIA MERCHANT. 


* 


TAKEN FROM THE 


| LONDON EVENING POST or Jaxvazy, 1776. | 


NUMBER I. 


Fr 


FR 
H AVIN G ſpent the is 58 of 


my life in a compting-houſe, I ne- 


ver kd my head much about the po- 


litical diſputes between miniſters and anti- 


miniſters, till this laſt great topic concern- 
ing America compelled me to take notice 

of it, as it broke into my compting-houſe, 
and gave a ſhock, through the whole cir- 


cle of my dealings, to that little property 


which J have been all my life labouring for. 


The late extenſion of the Weſt-India 


tracks; in the Ceded Iſlande, appeared to me 
in ſo advantageous a light, that about five 


years ago I quitted another branch of bu- 


ſineſs, and adventured my whole capital, 


for conſignments, among the new planters. 
Ihe confident language of the Miniſtry 
| laſt year, who aſſured us that our diſputes 


9 , 


with North-America would be ſettled in a 
few months, kept me tolerably eaſy, tho, 
impreſſions made on me by the rational 
doubts and forebadings of many of eur 
| B 2 | body. 


[ 


0 4 

£ body,” as expreſſed in our ** * to 
Parliament, obliged me to think ſcrioully | 
and ſteadily on the ſubject, tt he to my 


ſhame, T own, 1 dic not ſign t 
kitions. 3 
|  Unhappily, every thing aſſerted by the 
Miniſtry has been falſified by events, which 
have proved the forcbodings of the plan- 
ters to 8 true. But (as I have ſaid 
above) having confined my attention prin- 
cipally to the perfect underſtanding of my 
- 02n buſineſs, I generally nel that 
men, who ſet themſelves up for Miniſters 
of State, would, in like manner, apply 
themſelves ſtudiouſly to be maſters of beir 
frade, and conſequently that their ſchemes 
and plans would be equitable, rational, 
practicable, and fo probable for their exe - 
_ cution, that the odds of ſucceſs ſhould al- 
ways be greatly in their favour. The whole 
train of events for ſome years paſt, and the 
miſerable ſtate to which our trade and na- 
tional proſperity are now reduced, convince 
me of the contrary in every point. 
My correſpondents in Grenada, Tobago, 
| 8t. Vincent's, and Dominica (whoſe calcu- 
lations of great crops have hitherto ſo far 
deceived both themſelves and me, that I 
have advanced both in money and credit 
by much too far, without the returns I 


See the account of the Petition in Almon's lia.” 
mentary Regiſter, vol. I. pages 131 and 327» and i in 
Remembrancer, vol. . p. 1022: | | 
ES. * | had 


\ 


ole pe- ; 
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had reaſon to expect) now call upon me to 
ſend them out provicns and lumber from 
Europe, or they muſt inevitably be ruined 
for want of theſe ſupplies, which hitherto 
they had at a moderate price-f:om North- 
America, in exchange for their rum, which” 
now, fince the loſs of that market, will lie 
as a dead ſtock upon their hands. To make 
ſuch a farther advance as this demand re- 
quires, while things are more likely to grow 
worſe than better, has thrown me into ſuch 
a perplexity, that I know not how 1 can pro- 
ceed, or what to do. If I deny the requeſt, 
I ruin my correſpondents, ad perhaps loſe 
my capital. If I comply with it, I entan- 
ole myſelf ſtill further, perhaps to be more 
\ compleatly ruined at laſt. The agitation 


of my mind, under this dilemm Red laſt night. 


roduced the following dream 
] thought, that having adventured ſo 
much of my property in the new Iſlands, 
I had determined to make a voyage there, 
to be at hand to levy on the effects or ef- 
tates of my correſpendents, as prudence or 
neceſſity might direct me, but-in my paſ- 
| ſage was taken by a North American pri- 
vateer, in view of a ſquadron of French 
and Spaniſh men of war, and was carried 
to Philadelphia, where I heard a treaty was. 
juſt concluded with France, Spain, and 
Pruſſia; that the Spaniards had propoſed to 
Have Jamaica in exchange for the I iland of 
_ Porto 


' 
| 
{1 
1 
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Porto Rico; but the Congreſs inſiſted, that 
(as they had been obliged to aſſert their in- 
dependence in oppoſition to a barbarous, 
miniſterial faction, which Yo only endea- 


voured to trample on their rights, natural 
and civil, but in the execution renounced 
the laws of humanity) it would ill become 
them to barter away the poſſeſſions of their 
brethren in Jamaica, without their own 
conſent. But if the planters of Jamaica, 


on being conſulted, could be convinced 
that the Ifland of Porto Rico would af- © 


ford them eſtates equivalent to what they 
now poſſeſſed, and ſufficiently indemnify 
them for the charge of removal, and 
would on that account conſent to the 


| propoſed exchange ; they would then ac- 


commodate the Spaniards in this propoſi- 
tion, as it would bring their brethren ſome- 
what nearer to them. But as this was not 


then in their power, they agreed on an al- 


ternative, that Porto Rico ſhould be ex- 


changed for Jamaica or Penſacola, at the 


option of the Congreſs, who knew, at all 
events, what happineſs they could confer on 
the inhabitants of the latter, by removing 
them from their preſent miſery... France 
had St. Vincent's, Grenada, and Dominica ; 
and Pruſſia had Tobago, ſecuring to the 
inhabitants of theſe four iſlands their pro- 
perty, and the continuation of their 8 

aws 
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Eo Jaws and forms of government; but the 


dominion of Jamaica, the old Leeward 
Iſlands, and Barbadoes, with rights of hav- 
ing repreſentatives in the General Congreſs, 
was guarantied by theſe D to the 


United Colonies. — Lord havè mercy upon 


me, and Old England, ſaid I, — muft I 
now look to France and Pruſſia for my pro- 
pou in the Ceded Iſlands !” — And fay- 

ing this, I thought I fell as into a ſwoon, 
and hit my. head agu a table, the ſhock 
of which awaked me. 

Now, Sir, though I was rejoiced to find 
this was only a dream, yet by reflecting 
upon it, and conſidering what 1 ſhould — 
if ſuch a reverie ſhould become real, my 
perplexity was greater than before: where- 
fore I reſolved to ſend this narrative to you, 
hoping you will favour me with a corner 
of your paper as an occaſional correſpond- 


ent, for at preſent my thoughts are in ſuch. 
a crouded confuſion, that I cannot give 


them orderly utterance. I alſo wiſh for 
the aſſiſtance and advice of my brethren 
and affociates, planters and merchants ; for 
as thoſe who are combined to injure us, muſt 
either: be ignorant fools, or rogues, I hope 
It is not abſolutely out of the power of 

honeſt. and wiſe. men to form ſuch a com- 


bination, as may legally and equitably + 
WR them to effect. 
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y i is reported, I cannot ſay on 01 
authority, that the Congreſs has reſol- 


| ved to open a trade to and with all the 
world, except Great-Britain and Ireland, 


by which I anderſtand they would relax 


their former reſolution in favour of the 
Suger Iflands. | 


* If this ſhould f be tar what an unhap- 


py conſequence - muſt the late haſty mea- 
ſure, the Prohibitory Act, have? For by 


5 cutting off all communication and COlm— 5 


merce between our Sugar Iflands and the 
United Colonies, it will prevent them from 


receiving thoſe ſupplies for their ſubſiſ- 
_ - tence, which the humanity of the United 


Colonies would have given, and which this 
country cannot give effectually, and I fear 
will not even grant what they can. 

Hitherto our Sugar Iſlands have been 
ſupplied with corn, biſcuit, cattle, ſalted 
proviſions, and principally falt fiſh, (which 
laſt is the chief ſupport of the labouring 
claſs) and alſo with lamber, under which 
denomination is comprehended all forts of 
timber, planks, boards, &c. for main- 


taining their buildings, and for making the 
caſles, without which they could not fave. 


or convey their produce to market. and 


all theſe neceſſaries they paid for conve- 
niently by barter ; "_ur is, with a part of 
| their 


T% 4 


their products, and chiefly with rum; for : 


being by the ſeveral navigation acts confined 


to a narrow channel of domeſtic trade, 


and moſt of the wealthy planters reſiding 
in England, their fpendings here, toge- 
ther with the freight, the coſt of cloathing, 
furniture, iron tools, and ſundry other 


generally exhauſt the value of all 
the reſt of their products, ſo that little or 


and implements ſent from Great- 


no money in gold or ſilver ſpecie, is re- 


turned to the iſlands from hence, and con- 
ſequently the North - American commerce 
(by ſupplying what this country could not) 
was not only indiſpenſibly neceſſary for the 
exiſtence of the Weſt- India Colonies as 


ſugar plantations, but alſo their traders, by 


accepting payments in rum, inſtead of caſh, 


were ſerving the intereſt of Great-Britain, 


and of the Sugar Iſlands, in a n ca- 


bacity. 
In conflddration of the RATE De 


circumſtances, I find it is now the unani- 


| mous opinion of our body, that to what- 
ever part of the world we are to look for 
ſupplying the Sugar Iflands with lumber 
and proviſions, there is a preliminary ſtep 
to be taken, which is to find a market for 
that part of the rum (upwards of fifty thous 
fand puncheons) which hitherto was taken 


by North-America, in exchange for lum- 


| ber and proviſions, without which expe- 


TE 


SB diene 
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11%, 
dient the planters are in no condition to 
pay for them; for, as in the lands, their 
produce, ſugar, or rum, is their only mo- 
ney ; and rum was a ſpecies ſufficient to 
pay for the aforeſaid ſupplies, as purchaſed 
of the North Americans, it is clear, that 

after the North-American commerce is cut 
off, if that money (rum) cannot be made 
to paſs in exchange elſewhere, they cannot 
purchaſe theſe ſupplies at all. 

And therefore, it the wiſdom of admini- 
ſtration, or of Parliament, or of the power 
that manages that wiſdom, does not find 
them as certain, and as good a market for 
their rum, as they have deprived them of 
in North-America, there can be no doubt, 

but that all the ſmaller eſtates muſt ceaſe 
to be ſugar plantations, to the ruin, not only 
of nineteen in twenty of the planters (for 
whom as a ſpecies of foreigners, it muſt 
be confeſſed we have very little regard) but 
alſo to ourſelves, and our trade here at home, 
to a degree that will ſhake both the Ex- 
change and the Exchequer. 

P. 8. My nephew, Welchcotton (whoſe 
father was happy enough to make his for- 
tune, and retire from buſineſs before the 
commencement: of the preſent diſorder in 
the State) being lately married, wrote to 
me to look out for à decent houſe to be 
: purchaſed for him, in the new buildings 

at the Welt end of the town. But I ad- 

PO viſed 


— 


Jam, &c. 
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viſed him to content himſelf for a while 
with lodgings, as I had reaſon ito think he 


may have great choice, a year or two hence, 


at fifty per cent. below the preſent rate. 


He has been, prudent enough to liſten to 


my advice, and in his anſwer has ſent me 


the following epigram, in, the laconic ſtyle 
of the London Gazette, made by the cu- 
rate of his pariſh, and e 1 think i is not 
amiſs: 

One Hannibal from Carthage paſs'd the Alps, 


And put the Romans in a mighty pother ; * 
ONE ARNOLD paſs'd the wilderneſs of Scalps, 


And ſcar'd Quebec where find we ſuch another? 


* 
— 


NUMBER III. 


Mr. Printer, \ 


- SHALL trouble. you no. further at 
' prelent, than to communicate to you 
the following letter from a correſpondent. 


The W eſt India Merchant. 


To the WEST-INDIA MERCHANT. 
VC Hereford, Jan. 19, 1776. 


I dined yeſterday at the houſe of a wor- 
thy gentleman, who, for the fake of good 
neighbourhood, endeavours, in the mid! 
of our county buſtle *, to make his houſe 


wy , © conteſted Election. 
F a neu- 


3 dS. 
a neutral poit, for· ſuch of bis lende as can 


* 


calmly communicate over turkey and chine; 


and a chearful glaſs, without drawing aged 


daggers for Whigs or Tory. 
We had three Members of 6 at 


= table, and a gentleman from Briſtol having 


brought the London papers, ſome one af - 


ter dinner taking notice of your dream, 
brought on the following converſation, 


which I addreſs to you, as I think it throws 
ſome light on your ſubject. 


| Briftol Gentleman, —lt is very hits 


that the Miniſters did not inform them- 


ſelves more certainly of the ſtate and cir- 
cumſtances of the Sugar Colonies (who had 
no ſhare in the North-American delin- 
quency) before they inflicted on them the 


heavy puniſhment of cutting them off from 
their daily bread, which, I underſtand from 
our e fon will be the probable effect 
of the late Prohibitory Act, as it not only 
_ denies them the North- American ſupply, 
but will prevent their getting money to 


buy it elſewhere. ö 
Firſt Member. — Sir, I can ative you, if 
the Miniſtry and the Houſe had not full 


information of the ſtate and circumſtances 
of the Weſt India Colonies, it can only be 
. accounted for, that their eyes were not to 


ſee, nor their ears to hear. The Weſt; 


| India petition preſented laſt ſeſſion, and 
N heir evidencein ſupport of 1 it, which have 


"Unce | 
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| fince been printed, were laid before the 
Houſe. The like was repeated this year, 


on which occaſion their council, after ſta- 


ting the imminent danger they were in, of 
being reduced to famine for want of their 


| accuſtomed ſupplies, which could only be 


had effectually from North-America, ob- 
ſerved, that there were circumſtances of 
extreme neceſſity, under which mankind 


could no longer be contained within the 7 


bounds of ordinary laws; that in ſuch diſ- 
 frels, ſelf· preſervation became the firſt law 
in nature, and ſuperſeded all others, and 
therefore he intreated the Honourable Houſe 
would well conſider, whether the operation 
of the bill then before them, if paſſed into 
a law, might not eventually compel five 
hundred thouſand fubjects now loyal, to 
join in the North- American aſſociation. 
Second Member.—Pſhaw ! damn em, I 
know nothing of 7h:s ſelflon, as it begun 15 
in the ſhooting ſeaſon; but J 7 
very well, what we thought of their 
tion laſt year; we determined to give em 
a hearing for form ſake, but not till after 
we had ſettled how the buſineſs ſhould go; 
for, zounds, we know it was all a made-y 
thing, a humbug there was two or three 
formal fellows, with all their evidence 
writ down, lie a Preſbyterian catechiſm 
in queſtion and anfwer; — fo, I was con- 
vinced, as Mr. hinted to o me, if. this 


was 


. L, 
was all true, FR. didn' t NY to write it 3 
down ſo-; for, if any, one aſks me how ; 
many hunters 1 have, I can eaſily tell them 
without going to book; nay more, when [ 
the pack 's out, I can call every dog by his 
name ; ſo, after ſtaying awhile to ſee if it $ 
would produce any fun, I found it damned 
| dull, and- went off to Pall-mall. . 
es Firſt Member.— Mr. - gives a pretty 
exact account of the manner the evidence 
Was attended to. The gentlemen who gave 
it, and the manager employed by the plan- 
ters and merchants, were not giddy boys, 
and their formality was a neceſſary com- 
pliance with the —— — of the Houſe, which, 
however it may indulge indecency in its 
own behayiour, expects to ſee great forma- 
lity at its bar. Their eyidence was written 
for the ſake of accuracy, and was delibe- 
rately collected, compared, and carefully 35 
examined, in ſeveral previous meetings of 
the moſt experienced and intelligent plan- 
ters, in order to give ſuch only as would 
ſtand the ſtricteſt ſcritiny. Many months, | 
and many events havè paſſed, ſince that evi- 
dence was given in, which far from im- 
peaching, have unhappily ſtrengthened its 
authority; ſo that in their laſt petition pre- 9 
ſented a few weeks ago, they referred the 1 
Houſe again to the aforeſaid unconteſted q 
| evidence, which was accordingly read from 
the 


. 
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the Journals, and was attended to, nearly 7 


. 


as before. 


Third Member. Aye, aye, it ſignifies — 


nothink at all what they ſays upon the-mat- 
ter; l'm ſure (and I ſhall never alter my 
mind) we're right ;—theſe rebellous Eme- 


ricans muſt be conquered—and muſt be 
taxed too—why ſhould we pay for they? 
They have coſt us a world o'money, and 


never brought us any thing but trouble and 
vexation.— Come, here goes, I'll bumper 


my toaſt, for I do ſay my Lord North is 


the beſt and the moſt wiſeſt Miniſter this 


country, or any country in the world, I be- 
lieves, ever had. —l folly's him ;—he knuws 
my mind, and I knows hiz'n, and fo I 


minds he,—and I'm never miſtaken ; for 


my way is, when any thing is going an, I 


looks up to the Trizury Bmch ; fo then, | 
according as how as I ſees they looks and 
behaves theirſelves, I knows exactly, with-. 


cout being told any more, what they thinks 
of it, and how I ſhall take the matter my- 
ſelf. E „ 
Briſtol Gentleman. — Well but, Sir, do 
you never give yourſelf the trouble of exa- 


mining and conſidering the ſubject itſelf, 


on which you are to decide by your vote? 
_ Third Member. — Oh, yes, that I've done 
in this caſe long ago.—I'm quite ſartin that 


we are to tax the Weſi-Indies, as well as 


the Weſt of England. 


: Brio! 


Briſtol Gentlemen, —You mean the North- - 
Americans, I ſuppoſe, _ 
Third Member.—Why, you knows, its 

All the fame thing :—North- America, Bin- 
gal, Virginny, Yemaiky, is all in the Indies, 
only the ſea folks that loves to box the 
cCompaſs, calls things North and Eaft and 
. Welt, as if it wasn't better to ſay Picca- 
dilly and Whitechapel, than the Eaſt and 
Welt end of the town; and that makes it 
fo puzzling to underſtand aid to remember 
the names, and to know where all theſe 
outlandiſh Colonies ate: but this Tm quite 
fartin of, they ne'er brought us any good, 
nothing but charges ever fince we had 
'<m.—T knows Old England very well, and 
if all tbe reſt was Ac Add in the ſea, I'm 
fartin / it would be much more better for us. 
Briſtol Gentleman. — But how do you re- 
eoncile it to equity, to tax a people who 
8 Hare no Repreſentatives among voa? 

Third Member. — Repreſentives ! -- Why > 
han t we paſſed reſolutions, that we does 
repreſent em, and hasn't the Declarity Aci 

ſettled the right and the power, a and - 

that? What doſt talk of equity for? Ha'n't 

wwe ſent over the fleet and the army to 25 5 
1 every thing. we repreſents e em all, every 5 
obe on em, that's ſure! 

Hrſt Member. —1 proteſt, I cannot help 

| fairly acknowledging, that I do not repre- 
fent them; for L was neither elected, nor 
returned 


. TT 
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returned by any of them.—] cannot con- 
ceive how my friend here, that does not ſo 
much as know what part of the world they 
are in, ſhould fancy bimſelf their Repre- 


ſentative. 


Third Member. — — Pho | I knows —- 


enough in the main ; but as I never made To 


the rower of Europe, 1 can't be ſo exact as 
you: But the Continental Congreſi, to be 
ſure, is in the continent, where the conti- 
nental wars are always the plague of us; 
the North Colonies are partly in Germany, 
where Hanover is, and partly in France ; 


and the Weſt-Indies is partly in Spain.— 
We was dam fools for taking em from 
the French and Spaniards (all along of that 
old fellow Pitt) and I wiſh with all my 
heart they had them, and Hanover too, back 
again ; they brought us nothing but miſ- 
chif and expences, as all contininfal kinex- 


70ns does. 


Briſtol Gentleman.—Have you 255 a 


your ſentiments in the Houſe, Sir, on thus 
ſubject ? 
Second Member.—No, demme, he n never 
ſpeaks further than aye or no; he's wiſer 
than ſome other folks in that.— I ſpouted 
away once or twice, but it didn't ſignify 
much, though my Lord North ſpoke to 
me very kindly upon it. I told them where 
they might get lumber enough, demme !— 
] had a meaning ; that Ihad | | 
D Ry Third 


[ 15 1 
N Nd Member. — Aye, aye, you ſpouts 
away finely; but I believe I gets as much 
for my ſilence, as you does for your ſpechi- 
fying. The main thing is only to know 
which is the right fide o the queſtion ; — 
that's all—and that I'm never out in ;—ſo 
that, I thinks all ſpouting is only loſs of 
time; and if I was Lord North, as ſoon as 
I had told em my mind, I'd make Old 
Perriwig pop the queſtion directly, and 
then I'm ſure and ſartin we might go to 
dinner every day at four o'clock, and have 
all the reſt of the evening to ourſelves, in- 
ſtead of ſitting there to hear nonſenſe till 
midnight.” —— 
A ſummons from this ladies called us to 
the drawing-room, and put an end to this 
| agreeable and inſtructive eee. 


I am, Sir, your's, &c. 


ARICONIENSIS. 
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NUMBER IV. 
Mr. Miller, 


HIL. E trade flouriſhed, I felt ſo 


much content in the tranſactions of 
my own compting- houſe, that I would not 


have exchanged my ſituation for a ſeat at 


the beſt board round Whitehall; and when, 
as an independent merchant, who had no 
political connection, either with admini- 
ſtration or oppoſition, I invited a correſ- 
pondence through the medium of your pa- 
per, it was with the honeſt view of opening 
the eyes and the underſtandings of my coun- 
trymen on the preſent important ſituation 
of our affairs; therefore I think myſelf 
bound to lay the letters of my correſpond- 
= ents ſimply before you, even though they 
ſhould, like the following one, give me an 
ungrateful rub, for my candidly confeſſing, 
that by the ruinous ſtate of our trade, I 


was become woefully wiſer this year than 


: was the Jaſt. 


To the WES T INDIA MERCHANT. 


8 I R, 1 25, 1776. 


I WAS preſent ſome days ago at a long 
and warm debate ; it was about the propri- 


ety of executing the Perreaus. One of the 


company obſerving to a gentleman, who 


, 2 bad 


Lo 


5 1 
had been ſilent 3 in the diſpute, that opini- - 
ons were ſo much divided upon the ſubject, 
as to tempt him to believe it would have 
no end, received this dry anſwer : Sir, it 
will end when the wind changes to the 
| Welt.” | 15 

My buſineſs, sir, is not with the un- 
happy brothers, it is with the ſarcaſtic re- 
mark. Is it true then, that men are thus 
to be moved with the deaths of two indi- 
viduals, while they ſeem inſenſible to the 
fate of the Britiſh empire ? Is' it that the 
event of the moment, the object before our 
eyes, 1s therefore the' moſt important ? Be 
it ſo, But the wind will change to the 
Weſt, and add this accidental conſequence 
to the American quarrel. In the mean 


5 time, let it be ſeriouſly conſidered by thoſe 


who are not carried away by the current 
topic of the day, whether any thing new 
| be neceſſary to teach us to know its mag- 
nitude. Is it material, whether the next 
accounts acroſs the Atlantic inform us, that 
Boſton has ſurrendered, or that the garriſon 

Atill maintain their polt ? Whether Quebec 
has opened its gates, or is waiting to be 

forced ? It is ſtill leſs decitive, although 

more places ſhall have been cannonaded, or 

ſhips of war obliged to retire from guns ju- 

diciouſly planted. What if a noble Gover- 

nor — boaſt of freſh dC or ſhould . 

no. 


1 
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no longer find on the rivers of his province, 
the ſafety for which he left the land? Ti- 
dings like theſe may ſerve to- ſet converſa- 
tion afloat ;z enough has happened already 
to determine the judgment of a meditating 
mind. Enough has happened already in 
your particular branch of trade, to give you 
ajuſt alarm, notwithſtanding your original 
placid acquieſcence with the miniſterial 
meaſures. I truſt you will now approve 
the Weſt-India petition, and the conſe- 
quent proceedings. To that fund of in- 
formation I refer you; and you will do 
_ well to propagate the knowledge amongſt 
your friends, nor leave them to learn it, 
like yourſelf, by -the approach of misfor- 
tunes. I muſt however remind you of one 
| miſchief, becauſe it is not ſpecifically point- 
ed out in thoſe proceedings, although it 
was to be inferred. This miſchief is the 
late riſe in the premium of inſurance. The 
increaſe is four per cent. upon the Jamaica 
ſhips, and two per cent. upon thoſe of the 
pther iſlands. It is calculated that four 
millions of property will be liable in the 
courſe of the next ſummer to this premi- 
um, or to the riſk. The amount may be 
ſtated at one hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds. Be not ſtartled at the ſum. It 
is but a mere trifle in the eſtimate of the 
loſſes which ultimately reach the merchant. 
4 I can- 


„ pn. 
I cannot think of my ſhare of them, with- 
out the moſt lively refentment. 


12 am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
A Wrer INDIA CoLonisT, i M 


Wat my correſpondent obſerves con- 
cerning inſurance is very true, and I wiſh - 
it may be no warſe ; but he flatters us (Old 
| Engliſhmen) too much, by ſuppoſing that 
the wind changing to the weſt, will con- 
tribute to awaken compaſſionate feelings 
for our fellow- ſubjects in the colonies. — 

Out o, fight out of mind — Three millions 
of the Engliſh race, at three or four thou - 
ſand miles diſtance, are not equivalent in 
the balance of our affections, to two or 
three felons that we have ſeen and gambled 
with, and who have given routs in the ca- 

pital.—Our fellow ſulsects did I fay ?—that 
was a miſtake--1 mean oux SUBJECTS; 1 
for America belongs to us, and we govern I 
them ; conſequently the man of property | 
in America, according to our preſent max- 3 
im of government, is politically inferior to 4 
the loweſt pot - walloper in Great Britain, 

and therefore cannot be his fel/ow-ſubje. 
1 beg pardon of my countrymen for ſlip- 
ping into the error, but I hope this clear 

. explanation will apologize for having inad- 
ertentiy levelled * with their? 1 feriors. 


But 


1 . 


But to return to my oorreſpondent: . 
3  fay, notwithſtanding it is natural he, as 4 
= — ſhould be diſturbed, that ſo great 

an expence as 120,000 l. ſhould now fall 
on him and his brethren, to inſure their 
property this year againſt captures ; yet the 
under-writers in the Alley, into whoſe 
hands this 1 20, ooo l. muſt (in the firſt in- 
Y ſtance) fall, will not think it an ill wind 
= that ſets their mills to work; though, at- 

f the ſame time, I am perſuaded, there is 

not a man among them, that does not 

heartily wiſh this . war were chan; 

ged for any foreign one. I am alſo con- 

vinced, the owners of tranſport veſſels de- 

teſt the proſecution of this unprincipled : 

war; but their natural trade being deſtroys % 

ed by the late acts of ſtate, compels them | 

to work for the wages of iniquity. Every 

honeſt man in buſineſs endeavours to ad- 

vance. his fortune by. the faireſt means in 

his power. The ſoldier and the failor 

would rather embowel a ſtranger than their 

. countryman ; but preferment and prize- | 
money are allurements not to be withſtood. 

Moreover, where we ſee the heads of go- 

vernment hurrying on this war for plunder ; 

confeſſing they are too poor to be —_ 5 

pleading necęſity inſtead of juſtice, 


O ! cives, cives, querenda becunia primum _ 
oft, virtus, 1 nummos 
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and conſider the Qty of our e 


hereafter ! 329117 | 
Let us not caſt! che blame on che lower 


racks - of men, WhO cuſtomarily think 


5 themſelves zuſtified by following the orders 


and examples of their ſuperiors ; for, 
Regis ad extemplim, zotus companitur orbit. 
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NUMB E * V. 
Mr. Miller, 


* 


1 SHALL only trouble you i 4 raſent 


with the letter of an important corre 
ſpondent, long enough, I believe, to oc< 
cupy : the ſpace you are pleaſed to allow. 


The . eſt= India Merchant, 


6 the WEST-ENDIA MERCHANT: 


8 1 R., 

Troven I hold an oli under the 
Crown, which obliges me to give admini- 
tration my vote and afliſtance in Parlis- 
ment, I am not ſo blind to the perfn 
Intereſt of my family, as not to kn 

one thouſand a year of my eftatyfis more 
valuable, and of more cop © 
mine, than à temporary place or penſion 


of double that ſum ; yet, while things 
| were 


„ 
254 

were going on only in the ordinary way, 
and that a certain moderate part of the mo- 
nies levied on the public, was to be ſhared 
annually among the Xing friends, I thought 
I might gratify myſelf in raiſing my perſo- 
nal conſequence, by purchaſing a ſeat in 
Parliament, where my talents being thought 
worthy of the miniſter's notice, 1 thought 
alſo I might as well indemnify myſelf, by 
receiving wages for my ſervice, like many 
others of my acquaintance, my ſuperiors 
in rank and fortune. 

But I own 1 am now alarmed, and if 
gentlemen in your way have as juſt grounds 
for their forebodings as I begin to ſulpect, 
I fear adminiſtration will not long be in 
circumſtances to pay our wages, nor my 
| farmers be able to continue their preſent 


rents. I am ſenſible the multitude of peo- 


ple employed in manufactures and trade 
(as the conſumers of proviſions) have kept 
the price of corn and cattle ſo briſk for 
many years paſt, as to enable us to raiſe the 
rents of our farms conſiderably. I am 
alſo ſenſible ſo many traders and manufac- 
turers could not have found employment 
or maintenance, if it were not by ſupply- 
ing cloathing, and ſundry other goods, to 
many millions of people, coloniſts, ſa- 
vages, and flaves, in North - America and 
the Weſt-Indies. And I am alſo tho- 
roughly lene, the preſent appearance of 

'E buſineſs - 


\ 


St. 
buſineſs in trade, principally owing to the 
buſtle neceſſarily made in ſupporting and 
ſupplying our great armament by land and 
ſea, may aptly be compared to the induſ- 
trious hurry of a family, ſtrenuouſly oc- 
cupied in throwing their goods out of doors 

and- windows, after ſetting their houſe on 

5 fire in a drunken frolic, not one of them 


being yet ſober enough to think of throw- 
ing water on the flame. ; 


| Now, Sir, taking this view of our "PRs 
| . tion, I have calmly looked over the North- 
American and Weſt-India merchants pe- 
I _  titions, and the evidences as publiſhed and 
| 1 ſummed up by Mr. Glover; and my opi- 
1 nion e is, that if all your facts 
and obſervations are not demonſtrably right, 
1 3 they are at leaſt ſo far ſo, as to ſhew that 
1 our commercial ſyſtem, heretofore ſo much 
approved of, is now counteracted, and in a 
fair way to be entirely overturned. But 
this being ſo apparent, I cannot doubt its 
being as Obvious to thoſe in adminiſtration 
as it is to me; and therefore in juſtice to 
the high opinion I have of their abilities, 
3 ſuppoſe they find inconveniencies, and 
1 | have ſtrong reaſons to think we may be 
4 carrying the commercial ſyſtem too far; 
and that the pre/int meaſures, otherwiſe un- 
accountable, are adopted and purſued, in 
= - _ _ order to keep the frame of our govern- 
„ „ -: Wane 6 F within a ſmaller 
5 extent 
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extent of territory) more ſtrictly in the 
monarchial or diſpetie regal form, under 


which it cannot permit ſo free a {cope to 


commerce, as when it verges towards the 
freedom of a common- wealth. 


To make this clear, let me obſerve to 
you, that pure monarchy is exactly repre- 


ſented i in the conſtitution of a modern roy- 


al army, in which the de/þotic nature, tho 


ſeemingly ſoftened to the officers, by their 


reſpective ſhares of power and command 
diſtributed through all the ranks in ſubor- 


dination, from the General down to the 


Corporal; yet, upon the whole, it is ne- 
vertheleſs deſpotiſm. The common ſol- 


diers, who make the great bulk of this 


military nation, are abſolute flaves, lifT and 


f fortune at the will of their imperial com- 
mander; and the officers, the temporary 


creatures and inſtruments of his imperial 
will, at all times liable to be degraded or 
exterminated. If acquiſitions are made 
by this deſpotic army, they are the acqui- 
ſitions of the Prince, the officers and ſol- 


diers having no ſhare in the profits of their 


labours, but as they may caſually be gra- 


tined under his indulgent or capricious. 


bounty. 


On the other hand; the regal common- : 


wealth, more favourable to commerce, re- 
ſembles an army compoſed by a confede- 


racy of people, or of nations, who have 
| 3 pre- 


de 
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TE 
previouſly ſettled their rights and privileges 
by fixed laws, under which they elect their 
commanders and ſubordinate officers, and 
by which their ſhares and proportions in 


all public acquiſitions are regulated and aſ- 


certained, as well as their peculiar property 


Y abſolutely ſecured to individuals in all pri- 


vate concerns; and laſtly, to inſure all this 


from fraud or ſurpriſe, the power of legi- 
lation is ſolely veſted in the majority of _ 


the community. A prince, or comman- 


der of ſuch an army or nation, as well as 


his nobles or ſubordinate officers, are here- 


by ſo much curbed by /aws, that they can- 


not have ſuch offenſive and dangerons ſway 
and command, as men of elevated rank are 
too apt to aſpire after, And moreover, the 
means of acquiring wealth is left ſo open 
to the inferior orders, that in riches and 
ſplendor they may come to rival their ſu- 


periors in rank, and, from theſe circum- 


ſtances, to contract ſuch notions of inde- 
pendency, as make them very zndocile and 
untractable under wanton and capticious 


rulers, and conſequently makes the govern- | 


ment of them, unleſs it be legal and ra- 
tional, very difficult and uneaſy to the pride 
of the ſuperior orders, who, therefore, in 


a regal common=wealth, muſt on all occa- 


ſions be pinned down to q ſtrict conformity 
to the known laws ; from which, in the 


deſ potic 
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deſpotic or pure monarchial ſyſtem, they 
are entirely or occaſionally abſolved. 


My birth and fortune have placed me in 
the middle rank of gentlemen of landed 
property. I am poſſeſſed of the fame 
manſion and manors that have been in my 
family ſince the reign of Edward VI. with 
an acceſſion of about one-fourth part more 
by my grandmother's eſtate ; but my father 


found it neceſſary to pull down one wing 


"of the houſe, and I have taken away the 
other, and ſtill find what remains too large 


for my fortune, notwithſtanding the addi- 


tional income of my employment; and 
what will perhaps appear paradoxical, my 
grandfather, like his predeceſſors, kept ſuch 
hoſpitality, that great as the houſe was 
before my father and myſelf reduced it, it 
was ſo much too ſmall for the gueſts, that 
ſingle gentlemen always lay two in a bed, 
and generally with two beds in a room for 
all young people.  _ | 
A neighbour of mine, who is ſo old as 
to remember my grandfather, a gentleman 
of uncommon good underſtanding, has 
continued, as far as he could, the ancient 
manner of living, by a conſtant reſidence 
at his country- ſeat, never having had any o- 


ther than a temporary lodging when buſineſs 


called him to London; and yet he tells me, 
he has found it frequently neceſſary, for 
fifty years paſt, to retrench greatly in his 
| hoſpi- 


CY | 
Hoſpitality. And whilſt in converſation 
with him lately, I was ſuggeſting the injury 
we had ſuffered by an exceſſive commerce, 


which, by making money too cheap, had 
introduced luxury, made all things unna- 


turally dear, and ſo forth, he ſtopped me 
ſhort, ** My dear friend, you miſtake the 
ſhadow for the ſubſtance ; if the dearneſs 


of things was owing to that cauſe only, the 


augmentation of our rents would keep pace 
with all ſuch advances, and ſtill enable us 
to live as well as our anceſtors ; but I, who 
have only my old coach, my old faſhioned 
cookery and ſervants, and the produce of 
my own demeſnes or homeſtead, for bread, 
meat, beer, garden ſtuff, horſe feed, &c. 
have been forced to make new arrangements 
in my economy, to enable me to bear e- 
very additional tax which has been laid up- 
on us, to pay. the intereſts of debts accu- 


mulated by the ſquandering of a ſucceſſion 


of corrupt Miniſters. I have no patience 


with the pert ignorance of thoſe, who, en- 


PP J 
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deavouring to ridicule the writers againſt 


encreaſing the national debt, ſay, Theſe 
* wiſe calculators propheſied forty years 


. _ © ago, the nation would be undone when 


it ſhould come to owe a hundred milli- 


ons; but now, we have paſſed that ſum 


A 


by near half, and are not ruined yet.“ If 
theſe filly reaſoners ſuppoſe we are not to 
be conſidered as ruined; till we are all 

ſtarved 


bh, 
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ſtarved to 3 and the land ſeized by our 
foreign creditors, we certainly are not yet 
arrived at that mark. But if they will ad- 
mit, that a man fallen from affluence to a 
narrow ſubſiſtence is ruined, or compara- 


tively ſo, ſuch is now the ſtate of this 


country, and ſuch is mine in particular. 1 
have eſtate of my anceſtors entire, it 
8 thouſand acres, I don't owe 
a ſhilling, except my ſhare of the public 
debt, which by acts of Parliament is even- 


tually faſtened on my land ; my homeſtead 


is the fame as in my grandfather s time, 


about two hundred acres; the rental of the 


remainder is now double to what it was in 
the reign of Charles II. but in my grand- 
father's time the number of mouths fed 
in the houſe was never leſs than forty, be- 
tides about twenty labouring men, women, 
and children, in the gardens and home- 
ſtead, on daily wages. The latter con- 
tinue about the fame number, but my in- 
mates have been for twelve years paſt ne- 
ceſſarily reduced to ſixteen; and I con- 
clude, that as ſoon as you fund the debt, 
which your preſent wild project is con- 


tracting, 1 ſhall be obliged to ſtrike off two 


more, if I live to ſee that day. Now, Sir, 
am not I, in comparifon with my anceſtor 


on this ſame eſtate, a poor and ruined 


man? He lived in ſplendor, maintaining a 
. houſhold of between forty and fifty per- 


ſons ; 


- 
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ſons ; and I, with the ſame land, and the 
rental doubled, can ſcarce maintain ſixteen. 


| Juſt ſo, I ſay, the nation is [ruined ; for, 


by a ſimilar decline, moſt of the old mid- 
dling families, who were not afliſted b 

the plunder of the public, have been ob- 
liged by this decay to part with their eſ- 


tates to Nabobs and army contractors, 
thinking their money placed in the funds 

would increaſe their income by a higher 
Intereſt, and ſave them from land- tax, 


where, however, ſome of them have al- 


ready loſt a third part of their capitals. . 
Theſe new men, who are ſuddenly raiſed by 


public plunder from penury to affluence, may 
ſay the nation, as it appears to them, is in 
a flouriſhing condition ; but the old fami- 


lies, reduced almoſt to beggary, by the 
weight of taxes to ſupport a corrupt ſyſ- 


tem, unhappily feel it is to them a nation 


undone. My dear friend, it is not the 
commerce of the induſtrious trader, but the 


avarice and corruption of miniſters and 


their tools, Forgive me, I have perhaps 


gone too far; you know I don't mean 
particulars.” . 

Here the good old man ſtopped ; he ſaw 
I. was moved, and indeed ſo I was, but 
without any reſentment againſt him, for 


I knew his integrity and affection towards 


me. l felt for an inſtant a ray of humilia- 
tion and remorſe, that almoſt determined 
”” -— me 


tal 


me to a as of conduct; but it laſted 
not long, for I dread' the laugh of my 
COmpanions ; - therefore I wiſh to ſee this 
in. print, and how it will paſs among them. 

If it "ks any one of them ſo as to ope- 
rate a change, I promiſe to follow his r 
for that I can do, though I have not cou- 


| rage rage to be Aingulariy 1 in the 18 
2 m, Sir, Kc. 
A KiNG's F RIEND. 


F; rom the Cong Tree, , Pall-mall, F eb. 2. 
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NUMBER VI. 


SIR, 20 Feb. 7, 1756. 


T tartneſs you complain of in my for- 
mer letter, had not the Weſt- India | 
Merchant either for its occaſion. or its ob- 
ject; onthe contrary, I honour the man; who 
| joins to the good ſenſe of diſcovering his 
error, the courage of renouncing it. Im- 
preſſed with this ſentiment, I lay before 
you the following hints, in aid of your 
plan to open the eyes of the nation to the 
fatal conſequences of the American quarrel. 
Having called your attention to our 
Weſt · India petition, as ſupported by Mr. 
Glover at the bar of the Houſe of Com- 
mont it is incutnbent upon me to inform 
F. 8 you, 


* OY | 


. 
you, that the friends of adminiſtration af- 
fect to ſpeak lightly of it; alledging, that 
the gloomy predictions of calamities to 
enſue, have not been juſtified by the event. 
Like Cæſar, they have ſaid, The Ides of 
March are come.“ —I might anſwer with 
the ſoothſayer, True, Cæſar, but they 
are not paſt.” I might recriminate upon 
the boaſt of laying America at the foot of 
the Miniſter, in the firſt campaign; a boaſt, 
which vaniſhing into air, is now ſucceeded 
by another—that the army will maintain 
| its poſt at Boſton, maugre the utmoſt ef- 
8 | forts of the Provincials. 


— — — Vos, 5 
Fallere et effugere eſt triumpbus. 


N 1 
To eſcape being conquered is the tri- 
umph of an Engliſh army under the pre- 

ſent auſpices, while a great province, the 
darling hope of government, is entirely 
wreſted from them. I ſay entirely, becauſe 
they hold Quebec, only as a man holds an 
cel, by the tail. But I will confine myſelf 
preciſely to the point, and obſerve, that no 

of | date is particularly aſſigned to any of the 

1 15 predictions. Is it a proof then; that ruin- 

ous conſequences will never follow the 

purſuit of certain meaſures, becauſe thoſe 
conſequences have not immediately taken 
place? By the ſame argument, thoſe gen- 
tlemen may as well claim immortality, or 

1 N that 
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that the power of their friends is to conti- 

nue coëval with their wiſhes. I will not 
eſume to fix a time for the full accom- 

pliſhment of Mr. Glover's predictions. [ 
will ſet no limits to the reign of this Mi- 

niſtry. But I will boldly prognoſticate, 
that A ſame period which marks the ac- 
compliſhment of the former, will. deter- 
mine the political exiſtence of the latter. 

That the manufacturers have not yet ſuf- 
fered, if the fact be true, has been im- 

puted to the co-operation of many cauſes. 

he Spaniards have returned to their old 

ſyſtem of a Flota, to carry out goods to 
their Colonies for the conſumption of three 
years. Hence, an immediate and great 
demand for manufactures all over Europe; - 
and hence, a future ceſſation. Great · Bri- 
tain muſt ſubmit to the periodical ſtagna- 
tion, in proportion to the ſhare ſhe enjoys 
of the ſupply. The peace in the North 
and Eaſt of Europe, * reſtored the an- 
cient channels of trade, and, opened new | 
channels throughout Turkey, Ruflia, and 

Poland. The extraordinary ſtock of goods 

leid in by the Americans, upon the eve of 

the non importation, produced an effect 
| {ſimilar to the ſyſtem of the Spaniſh Flota. 

A great value in goods for the American 

2 market, was ſent out upon ſpeculation, in 

the tranſports which carried the troops and 

the three Generals to Boſton. The un- | 
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common payments made to the American 
merchants, have found their way to the 
maſter manufacturers, and enable them to 
continue their workmen in employment. 

While his money laſts, or his credit ſuſ- 
tains him, the maſter manufacturer pro- 
ceeds in his uſual courſe; becauſe, if he 
once abandons it, he will find it difficult 
to be recovered. And this perſeverance is 3 
wiſdom. If he can hold out till the ftorm XX 
„is blown over, he will find in the oppor- 3 
_- being prepared for the opening 4 
of the market, ſome compenſation for the 
Toſs of time; and what is of greater im- 
port, he will be in a condition to go on 
with his trade as formerly. Thus the great 
wheel of commerce continues its revoluti- 
ons ; for ſome time after the power which J 
originally gave and continued its motion, —_ 


has ceaſed to operate. 3 
Having allowed, for argument fake, that 1 


the manufacturers have hitherto been all in 1 
full employment, I will grant for a mo- 
ment, that the ſame demands will ſubſiſt; 
and in conſequence the ſame employment E | 
remains, notwithſtanding the loſs of the _ 
Colony trade. I maintain in ſuch a caſe, 
that if the ancient harmony had been re- 
flored, the trade of the nation would have 
grown up by degrees to the full meaſure of 
the new demands combined with the old. 
The Colonies participating with the Mo- 
45 N F =" he 
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cher Country “ in every ſtate, whether of de- 
jection or elevation; in every oonjuncture, 
"whether adverſe or proſperous,” the whole 
empire would have attained a pitch of wealth 
and ſtrength, and reputation for wiſdom 
and juſtice, to which ſhe can have no pre- 
tenſions under the preſent circumſtances. 
In my laſt I took notice of the riſe of 
inſurance. | I have fince heard of meetings 
of maſters of ſhips: I fear they are ſymp- 
toms of a riſe of freight. This, like he 
riſe of inſurance, is amongſt the evils 
predicted by Mr. Glover, but will ban an 
addition to the black catalogue. 
| I have given you trouble enough- 1 for 
once. You will hear again from 


Your feJlow-ſufferer, and humble ſervant, 


2 SUGAR Coronis r. 


} 


| Feb. 9, 1776. 
THE Weſt-India c is much o- 

bliged to this intelligent correſpondent, for 
the compliment he pays to his good ſenſe 
and courage in renouncing his errors; but 
J muſt be candid enough to own, I did no 
more than follow the road of my intereſt, 
as ſoon as I received day-light enough to 
diſcover 1 had, in the darkneſs of my in- 
fatuated ignorance, been deluded into a mi- 
ry way by the falſe glare of the Miniſter's 
magic lantern; and when I clearly ſaw the 


diff: rence 
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converſion of ſinners, than i 


1.38 
difference between the right and the wrong, 
I thought it my duty, in humanity, to warn 
my fellow- adventurers of their danger ; 


many indeed had led the way before me, 
and ſeveral have followed, but there are 


about one per cent. of our number, wha 


are ſo pleaſed with blindman' s buff, and the 


dancing figures of the magic lantern, that I 


fear they, together with their leaders, are 
iddy to be reclaimed ; though, when 
Tt them, "le peared k to me to be ve- 


s 2; ag* 2 


removed, I make it a rule not to fully x my 
paper with invidious deſcriptions of parti- 
cular men, much leſs with their names ; 
and not luſting after the loaves and fiſhes 
at Weſtminſter, my deſire is rather to ſee a 
happy change of meaſures, than a precari- 
ous one of nen; for to follow the idiom of 
the facred text, I take more delight i in the 
their con- 
demnation. And as far as my converſa- 
tion and correſpondence reach, I would ra- 
ther endeavour to perſuade by general ar- 
gument, than perſonally to irritate my an- 
tagoniſts by ſtinging reproaches, that often 
make them adhere, through reſentment, to 
opinions, which, unprovcked, * might 
have 


3 


1391 _ 
have yielded to fair reaſon. I am very 
ſorry to ſee the over-heated zeal of fome 
honeſt planter or merchant; has given it 
the Gazetteer of this day an erroneous and 
improper account of the great Weſt - Indĩa 
meeting of the 7th inſtant. That meet- 


ing, though large, was conducted with 


great temper and regularity. The buſineſs 
of it was to give the laſt ſanction to ſome 
propoſitions to be ſubmitted to adminiſtra- 
tion, for ſuch partial relief as may be af- 


forded to the Weſt-Indies during the pre- 
ſent unhappy civil war; which propoſi- 


tions having been deliberately conſidered, 
digeſted, and approved of, at ſeveral previ- 
ous committees, and a former general meet- 
ing, were now finally confirmed. Some 
gentlemen, not well informed of the buſi- 
neſs of the day, which was confined to the 
confideration of a few particular heads, 
thought the whole field of the diſpute with 
America was open to them, and was a pro- 
per ſubject for preſent argument; ſome as 
dvocates for the conduct of the Miniſtry, 
and others on the popular ſide, each, as 
ar as they were permitted to proceed, ſhew- 
ing forth abilities that would have done 


them honour in a higher aſſembly; but 


the impartiality and good ſenſe of the 


Chairman, very politely recalled them, ac- 


cording to his duty, to the ſpecial buſineſs 


before them. The propoſition concerning 


bounties, 


be 


bpunties,, which had been thoroughly con 


fidered in the former meetings, as an expe - 
dient that would be ineffectual in the pre- 
ſent caſe, having been mov again by a 


very | reſpectable. planter, merely for the 


ſake of collecting the ſenſe of able and ex- 


perienced merchants on that head, was 
treated with decency, and finally put aſide 
by the Previous queſtion. 


7 Be ele die Merchant. 
NUMBER vil. | 
ETR, Hampſtead; Feb. 10, 1776. 


W HIL E I was playing. a rubber of 
whiſt tother night at a club coffec- 


houſe near Covent=garden, where I am. a 


„2 ä 


new member, we were interrupted by the 


ſudden arrival of ſeveral perſons with N 


and angry exclamation in the outer room: 
* D—n b:s Majeſty,' a puſillanimous pup- 


« py!” ſays one.—** Aye, aye, its high 
« time to put an end to ſuch iniguitous go- 
« vernment ]. (aid another. —< He thinks, 
40 like other ſcoundrels, it is ſufficient if 
« it will laſt for his time, without any re- 

« -oard. to his ſucceſſors,” faid a third, —' 
« The cowardly traitor to abandon à par- 


« fy, who had riſked every thing to ſup: 


40 port the plan! ſaid a fourth. —“ Aye: - 
(ſays a fifth) and a aan ſo Powerfullyß 
1 
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« « ſupported ”—Aſtoniſhed at ſuch bold 
words, we all laid down our cards, con- 
cluding ſome ſtrange and ſudden revolution 
had ha ppened. The clamour continued: 
ot Who will lift his arm again in the cauſe 
« of ſuch a mock Monarch ?”—* Who 
« will write another line, if the rabble are 
« to be the judges of a man's merit ?”— 
« To the devil, 1 fay, with King. Da- 
« vid.” By this time the clamourers had 
entered the card room, and we were reliev- 
ed from our aſtoniſhment, by finding they 
were ſome members of our club juſt re- 
turned from the final damnation of The 
Blackamoor waſhed White, which, with a 
great poſſe, they had been endeayouring to 
zerſuade the audience, under the influence 
of club law, to be diverted with and to ap- 
plaud, contrary to their natural ſenſe and 
inclinations. As we had laid down our 
cards, we were curious to hear ſome parti- 
culars of the action, and it was neceſſary 
to give theſe new comers time to evapo- 
rate, before we could expect the room to 
be quiet enough to go on with our whiſt; 
ſo, as they diſperſed among the different 
tables, one or two of them fitting down 
by our's, a gentleman of our party, an A- 
merican Royaliſt, who fled hither laſt year 
from the Tumults at New-York, aſked 
one of them, that, by his dreſs, ſeemed to 
be a parſon, © whether he thought it was 
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4 wards any thing, by force of a cud= 
«6 gel?“ 


Parſon. « Poſſible ! aye, ie.” How 


Ml 5 culinum, the knife and the faggot. There. 
1 | are too many Deiſts and Atheiſts among. 


ore material, make them pay the cars, 
and look as if they were ſatisficd, or at leaſt 


be afraid to own the contrary.” | | 


as . to religion, has had a wonderi ful 
good effect, eſpecially in ſaving appear- 
ances; but unleſs you could compel peo- 
ple to a regular attendance at the theatres, 


vour baculine argument. Things that are 
mere matters of taſte, can never be recom- 
mended -to people by force, but muſt be 
left entirely to their uncontrouled choice. 
= | | Parſon. ©** A hey day! is that your doc- 
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vou recommend our ſending over an army 


taxed tea, and to take a pleaſure in trading 


their 


e poſlible to win people's affections, to- 


has all Europe ſupported the faith of our 
holy religion, but by the argumentum ba- 


1 As as it is; but good coercive laws can ſtill. 
1 bring them to our auditories; and what is 


Royaliſt. 1 muſt allow your argument, 


they would hardly come voluntarily, in 
order to be diverted under the influence of 


trine, brother Yankee, what did you ſay 
When you came here laſt year? Did not 


to feconcile your country-men to drink. 


with us, on our dragoon terms, and againſt 
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nagement of a playhouſe. 
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15 their own inclinations ? What | have you 


altered your opinion, my man?“ 
Royaliſt. Altered my opinion | Why, 


why, you are always mixing ſerious things 


with jeſts* Matters of government are. 
not to be compared with the farcical ma- 
I wiſh to God 
I Rad never come here on this occaſion, to 
be the dupe of inſidious profeſſions and ſa- 
tanical politics!“ (Here another gentleman 
interfered, and ſaid) „ Forbear, forbear, 
Doctor, the parallel is not civil: Mr — 
has ſaid enough to fhew his candour, in 
owning his change of opinion; ſay. no 
more of that matter, but tell us how your 
theatrical expedition has ended.” 

Parſen. Why, the Green Room Cabinet, 
notwithſtanding all their b/u/tering, that 
they would maintain their authority, and 
ſupport their Mhite-waſted Blackmoor, for 


the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue; and not- 


withſtanding a great poſſe of us promiſed 
to ſtand by them with our lives and blud- 
geons, yet, 1 ſay, the little Mcrarch, and 
his efficient Council, finding a more deter- 


Z mined oppoſition than they expected, and 


that in the conflict between boxes and gal- 
leries, the foundations of their empire might 
be ſhaken, and the /abric torn to pieces, 
were not aſhamed, after all their boaſts, to 
abandon the project, and to make a | ſneak- 


sg, or, as they called it, a prudent retreat. 
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Royalit, © Thank you, Doctor, for this | 


rc be God grant the example may 
be of uſe to other Kings, and other effici- 
ent Councils Come, let us finith the. rub - 
ber ; clubs are trumps; I have the ho- 
nours in my own hand, and we are up. 
There was ſomething in this little bit of 
converſation that filled me with more ſen- 
timents than I know how to expreſs; I 
thought of it all the way home, but my 
* .* ideas being ſtill too great for my little pen, 
5 I reſolved to ſend it to you ſimply as it 
happened; and am, Sir, yours, &c. 


A TozaccoxFgr. 
To the WEST-INDIA MERCHANT. 


SIR, Bartlett's-Buildings, Feb. 15, 1776. 


THOUGH I am of a profeſſion, which, 
by having been often abuſed by men who 'F 
have betrayed their truſt, is in no good eſ= 7 
teem, the profeſſion itſelf was certainly 
never ade to be exerciſed by any other | 
than men of the ſtricteſt honour and inte- 
grity. In plain Engliſh, Sir, I am an at: 
torney ; that is, a man legally qualified to 
act under the name, and (according to tage 
beſt of his judgment) for the benefit of | 
others. The Honourable Houſe of Com- 
mons are conſtitutionally intended as attor- 
nies for the frecholders, citizens, and bur- 7 


WM 
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geſſes of the nation; and the King himſelf 
is no more than an attorney, to ſee to the 
execution of the laws, and to watch the 
general intereſt of the community within 
and without his kingdom or attorneyſhip, 


with directions, like all other attornies, to 
adviſe with counſel on every knotty point. 

| Now, it being very clear that the King, 
the Parliament, and myſelf, are all of one 
and the ſame profeſſion, I think it very 
unjuſt, that the petty-fogging treachery, 


and fraudulent double dealing of any ſet 
. low raſcals, ſhould fix a general charac- 


ter of infamy on the whole profeſſion, in- 
cluding the higbeſt ranks in the nation, as 


if, in our capacity of attornies, we were all 


ſcoundrels. 

This, Sir, by way of preface, to . 
the vulgar prejudice againſt my calling, and 
to engage you to receive me with a gentle- 


man- like attention. 


| 


I think you ſet out in your firſt eſſay, by. 
pleading in excuſe for your meddling with 
politics, that the American war had broke 
into your compting- houſe. I have a ſimi- 
lar excuſe to make for myſelf, that it has 
ing into the hall of our inn, where 1 

ave been in U commons theſe 
twenty years, till the conduct of thoſe in- 
truſted with the management of our fi- 


'nances ee, a convention of our com- 


uni aſt n when one of our bre- | 


thren, 


8 EY 
thren, in behalf of the whole, addrefied 
the bench in a ſpeech, which, not to take 


up more of your or my own time at preſent, 
J will ſend you in my next. 
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—_ | Ne Lloyd's, February 19, 1776. 
bl IHE ſtrongeſt ſentiment raiſed in me 
it . by the converſation related in the letter of 


17 of joining moſt heartily in the laſt prayer 
! of the Royaliſt, © That we may have wiſ- 
« dom to make a prudent and peaceable re- 
treat, while it is yet time, and before our 
« foundations are ſhaken, and our fair edi- 


| : have had hitherto a horrid opinion of the 
N cCand clubs at the Weſt end of the town, I 
li * 


aaa am inclined to relax a little in favour of 


1 1 bone, where they can moralize, in the midſt 
110 of their play, and even lay down their 
16 cards, when they think the ſtate is in 
q danger. 


v1 My friend the attorney comes forward 
if | | with ſo honeſt acountenance, Icannot doubt 


| his integrity, and therefore ſhall thank him 
for any communication that may aſſiſt a 
righteous cauſe, | 


2 „ 
The Weſt-India Merchant. 


=. AN ATTORNEY. 


my; correſpondent The Tobacconiſt, is that 


> 1 « fice is torn to pieces.” And though I 
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NUMBER VIII. 


SIR, | Feb. 18, 17575 


1 Promiſed you ſhould hear from me 


again. I make haſte to Perform my 
promiſe. 
U pon the debate in the Houſe of Lords 
in the laſt ſeſſion, when the Marquis of 
Rockingham preſented our Weſt-India, and 
the North- American petitions, a certain 
Lord took this line: He ſaid, that he be- 
lieved the apprehenſions of the petitioners 
were well founded; that he had no doubts 


but that the Welſt- Inches would ſuffer ex- 


ceedingly in the conteſt. It was poſſible, 
he added, that Great-Britain, with all her 
efforts, might not ſucceed. Notwithſtand- 


ing, he thought, the Weſt-Indian and the 


North- 10 commerce, with their re- 


lative advantages to this country, ought all 


to be ſacrificed, and the riſk of a miſcar- 


riage endured, rather than reſtore America 


to her ſituation at the concluſion of the laſt 
war, which was all ſhe required. 


In this ſpeech there appears a ſpirit of 


| bravery, differing only in a fingle eircum- 


ftance from that of the Roman Curtius. 
The ancient hero devoted to deſtruction 
himſelf, his horſe, and his armour. Hiſ- 
tory tells us he ſucceeded, and the gulph 
was cloſed. The modern devotes not him- 


ſelf, 


1 3 EE - 
far, but what is 555 of infinitely more 
value, America and our Weſt- Indies; the 
_=_ commercial wealth and ſtrength of Great- 
8 Britain, her armies and her navies ; yet no 
mY hiſtory is like to record his ſucceſs, Phi- 
10 loſophers hold, that in repeating an expe- 
It riment, the proceſs muſt be conducted pre- 
1 * ciſely in every particular, as it had been 
"If 1 before. There are, who impute the fail- 
1 his Lordſhip's e — 
1 ure in his p's xperiment to a neg 
1 lect of this wholeſome caution; who be- 
11 | lieve, that had the example been copied 
with exactneſs in the capital point, by a 
| zerſonal facrifice, the diviſion would moſt. 
= undoubtedly have been healed. I am of 
1 ö another opinion. I am clear the noble and 
1 learned Lord can heal it without any bo- 
Wl vGily harm. The danger lies in keeping ic 
1 | 0 
Wh: 5 8 is. the preſent ſeſſion of Parliament, the 
1 ö learned Lord goes further than in the laſt; 
for, admitting the original injuſtice and in- 
— 14 7 expediency of the attempt, he contends for 
9 he neceſſity of puſhing it to the laſt ex- 
"1% ttremity. The morality of the doctrine 
41 * been thoroughly reprobated, I take 
(i leave of it without a ſingle remark. 
— 14 | - Not ſo ſuddenly ſhall I part with it in the 
il political ſenſe. 
The poſition takes for OP þ that A. 
merica will accept of no atonement for the 
if paſt, of no ſecurity againſt future — 
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The battle hn be fought, like that 3 

tween the fraternal offspring of the dra- 

gon's teeth ſown by Cadmus, turning an- 
cient fable into modern hiſtory. His 
meaning is corroborated by the application 
of the ſpeech of Guſtavus Adolphus to his 
ſoldiers marching to engage: See thoſe 
men there If you do not kill them, they. 
will kill you.” Let us then examine the 


premiſes which are to. juſtify the bloody 


concluſion. Truly, the anceſtors of the 


New-England people have diſcovered, in 


many caſes, a ſpirit of independence. 


Without ſtaying to enquire, whether every 


inſtance was a crime, I ſay, will the Bri- 
tiſh Parliament, in all the plenitude of its 
omnipotence, preſume to arrogate the myſ- 
terious attributes of the God of Heaven 
and of Earth, by viſiting the ſins of the 
fathers upon the children unto tlie third 
and fourth generation? That God forbids 
the inference. Neither do the laws of rea- 


ſoning permit a general concluſion to be 


drawn from a particular charge; from the 
part againſt the whole. The Congreſs is 
not compoſed of Delegates from New- 


England alone. It comprehends thirteen 
different Provinces. 


Theſe Provinces are diſcriminated from 


each other in modes of worſhip, in forms 


of government, in the products of the ſoil, 


2 in the manners and OCCupations of the in- 


H habitants. 
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Hhabitants. Nor is it long fince thoſe diſ- 
cordant principles, operating with a com- 
petition in intereſts, have ceaſed to produce 

their natural effects; diviſions, perhaps 
averſions. What wonderful charm, ex- 

tinguiſhing the ſparks of mutual prejudices, 
has thus united the hetorogeneous maſs, 
and conſolidated it into one congenial bo- 
dy? A body, animated in every part with 

the ſame ſpirit, whoſe wiſdom and firmneſs. 
are equally proof againſt the ſnares of arti- 
fice, and the ſhocks of power. This won- 
derous charm 1s, the love of liberty. That 

love is the ruling paſſion, controuling or 
_ abſorbing the reſt, They believe their li- 
_ bertyxavaded, and join to defend it. Theſe 
are the principles which cement America, 
and eſtabliſh a general convention, giving 
to the recommendations of that faithful 

| repreſentative of their conſtituents, the au- 
thority of laws, with the energy and acti- 

3 vity of g government by choice. Ameri- 
7 ca, to a love of liberty derived from her 
fore- fathers, aſſociated a fond partiality for 
the country from whence they came. The 
glory of England has ever been the pride 
of all her Colonies, The Congreſs there= — 
fore, the ſymbol of the confederated conti: 
nent, is alike attentive to repel the attack, 
and to reſtore the ancient harmony. The 
inſtructions of the ſeveral Colonies to their 


| Delegates, inculcate theſe two cardinal 
0 EI points. 
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points. Some provinces go further, for- 


bidding them to conſent to any meaſure 
leading to a ſeparation from the Mother 
Country. America, united for the two 


purpoſes, has clearly and conciſely defined 
her pretenſions. Place them as they ſtood 


in 1763, and they are ſatisfied. That ſtep 


atones for the paſt, and is a ſecurity for 
the future. 

If the bond of American union be thus 
diſſolved by a generous conceſſion, is it 
poſſible for any one or more of the Colo- 
nies, independently, inconſiſtently, con- 
trary to ſolemnꝭ and repeated declarations, 


to perſevere in a contention whoſe objects 


are removed or gratified? Or will the 
members of the Congreſs, from private 


motives, diſobey the commands, and croſs 


the wiſhes of the perſons who inveſted 
them with the ſacred truſt? I can POINT 
INDEED TO EXAMPLES OF DELEGATED 


POWER THUS ABUSED ; but until an exame 
le can be quoted from a repreſentative, cho- 


ſen and ſubſiſting like the American Con- 
greſs, Iwill not allow its force. That body 
is ſtrictly the creature of the people, and yet 
It governs them implicitly. It governs 
them thus, becauſe they ſee themſelves 
gaided by it, with ability and integrity, to 
the mark to which they are determined to 
go. Let any member of them all deviate 


a ſtep from this line; were he the man 
"TE 2 | the 
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the moſt exalted in perſonal merit, and in 
popular fayour, he would find himſelf neg- 


lected, deſerted, and abandoned. 


n. 
* e's: {EN 


That America is aſpiring to indepen- 
baer is a viſionary notion; no traces upon 
earth are to be diſcovered of its exiſtence, 


Perhaps it may be found in the moon, 


coupled with the romantic idea of an Ame- 


I rican conqueſt. 


Let me not be 6 Far from 
meaning that America can never become 
an independent ſtate, I only contend that 
ſhe does not wiſh for independency at pre- 


ent; and that her bias towards England 
is ſo ſtrong, that nothing but violence can 
keep the two countries aſunder. A perſe- 


verance in violence will at laſt totally alie- 
nate her affections; and independency, a- 


a dopted from neceſſity, become the moſt 
_ diſtinguiſhed favourite from choice. More 


eſpecially, a violence, which aggravating 
the common calamities of war, inſtigates 
the domeſtics of a family to 7reacherous 
murders, ſuborns the wild Indian to native 


acts of ſavage cruelty, lays defenceleſs 


fowns in aſhes, and threatens to ſend fa- 
mine to countries beyond the reach of fire 


or ſword, But the attempts are more odi- 
ous than ſucceſsful. The Negro, as faith- 


ful to his maſter as the Hi ghlander to, his 
chief, reſiſts an allurement Which he does 
not comprehend. * Indian nations are 


them- 


ä W 
* 
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[themſelves enthuſiaſts for liberty, and are 
not urged by intereſt or revenge. The 
inhabitants of the coaſt find ſafe retreats, 
and plenty mocks at the denunciation of 


famine. Above all, America imputes not 
her ee to the nation, but to a par- 
ty. To a party, conſidered by her to be 


alike inimical to the freedom of Engliſh- _ 
men on both ſides of the Atlantic. What, 
although many addreſſes for more blood 
have. reached the throne, ſtimulating the 
common father of all his people to ſacri- 

fice his children to the idol Moloch, in the 
ſhape of dignity ! America will know the 
origin of theſe addrefles, their progreſs, 
and their whole hiltory, and will not a- 
bate her veneration for the name of Eng- 
liſhmen, any more than does, amidſt his 
deteſtation of the preſent meaſures, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 


A SUGAR COLON 127 


New Lloyd's, February 22, 47 76. 


THIS ingenious correſpondent reaſons 
as juſtly as if he had acquired his method 
in a compting-houſe. Leſt my polite read- 
ers ſhould ſneer at this remark, I will ac- 
quaint them that I found the arts of logic 
and algebra, which I learned in my youth, | 
no more than mere ſpeculations, until I 
ſaw them Practigally 9 by —_ 
ooks 


| 
[ 
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books in my father's compting-houſe. And 
when I reflect on the unhappy ſtate of pub- 


lic affairs, I cannot help ſuſpecting that 


our great rulers are very deficient in that 
branch of moſt uſeful learning, the me- 
thod of ſtating an account by a mercantile 
equation, pro and con, as between debtor 
and creditor, according to which we eſti- 
mate and compare the probable profit and 


loſs of every projected undertaking before 


we engage in it; and were I a reſponſible 
Miniſter, I would, in the mercantile man- 
ner, ſtate our preſent undertaking thus: 


— 2 


The EMPIRE Dr. CoN TRA Cr. 0 


Io a civil war with | By the dignity of the 
our children, | parent ſtate, 


Upon which ſtating, I would reaſon thus: 


If, peradventure, in this experiment, 
twenty millions of treaſure ſhould be waſ- 
ted ! the trade of the commonwealth loſt ! 
the navy ruined ! fifty thouſand fellow-ſub- 
jects flain by mutual maſſacre! a hundred 


thouſand ſtarved to death ! and one milli- 


on more reduced to beggary ! 
Will the word dignity, though backed 
by an act of Parliament, be ſufficient to 


balance this dreadful account? I take no 


notice of the riſk of invaſions ; we have 
the 2vord and honour of ſome foreign Miniſ- 
| ters to ſecure us from that danger. 


The Wejl-India Merchant. 
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To. te WEST-INDIA MERCHANT. 


SIR, Bartlett's-Buildings, Feb. 19, 1776. 


CCORDING to promiſe in my let- 
A ter * of the 15th inſtant, I ſend the 


ſpeech of one of our aſſociates, delivered 
in ou hall laſt term. 


AN ATTORNEY | 


A COPY of a a Seren Ae in- 
Inn-Hall. 5 


IMPRESSED with an idea that the 
honourable Benchers are truſtees for the 
Society, we, the Barriſters and Students, 
take the liberty to offer our thoughts upon 
your late reſolution. We mean not to en- 
ter into the queſtion, if it can be a queſ- 
tion, whether there is any difference be- 
| tween reſiſtance to a bad government, or a 


2 f 


rebellion to overturn the conſtitution of a 


country, and dethrone its King. We wiſh 
not to diſcuſs the point, whether the ſoldi- 
ers already ſent, or hereafter to be ſent, 
_ againſt their fellow-ſubje&ts in America, 
are, or are not, the miniſterial and parlia- 
mentary inſtruments of tyranny and op- 
preſſion. We indeed, with concern, hear 


* Vide Weſt-India Merchant, No. 7. 
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| that the ſoldiers, who have been employed . 


againſt their fellow-citizens, are objects of 


relief, pity, and compaſſion—real objects 
of pity and compaſſion, in having been de- 


ceived into an unnatural and diſgraceful 
ſervice; true objects of relief, in havin 
ſuffered the greateſt diſhonour and the 


greateſt calamities attendant upon war 


fege, famine, and defeat, We arraign not 


the motive which gave riſe to the ſubſcrip- 
tion, but we moſt ſincerely lament the oc- 


_ Cafion of it. We complain not of the ſum 


given, but we challenge and call in queſ- 
tion the right, the propriety, and the mode 
of its being given. We inſiſt that the 
tranſitory body of Benchers are the tem- 
porary truſtees for the Society at large, and 
that no money belonging to it ought to be 


appropriated to any other uſes, or for any 


other purpoſes, than thoſe of the Society. 
We conceive it to be a breach of truſt, to 
divert its revenue from this its proper chan- 
nel. We think that the ſum granted and 
ſubſcribed might, with more propriety, 
have been expended in repairing the run - 

ous chambers of a deſerted Inn of Court, 


than in a vain and oſtentatious act of cha- 


Equally with yourſelves we commiſerate 
the ſufferings of the ſoldiery, but at the 
ſame time we wiſh-to ſee no more miniſ- 
terial ſufferers objects of your mini/terial 
' 2 Ss | bounty ; 
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bounty; no more devoted victims objects 
of your ſolicited compaſſion. We feel for 
the Hardſhips of individuals, and with our- 
ſelves to relieve them, but we cannot ac- 
knowledge the juſtice or generoſity of ſub- 
ſcribing what was not your's to give. It 
was, we think, incumbent upon you; it 
is, we hope, competent to you, to _— 
guiſh between an open violation of 
_ perty, and an underhand diſpoſal of as 
money. In our humble apprehenſion, the 
difference conſiſts only in this: The one 
1s very mean and PR: the other bold 
and daring. 
Men ought to be juſt before they are ge- 
nerous. Nemo dat qui non kabet. Theſe, 
and the like legal maxims, with the pro- 
per application of them, cannot but be 
: known to the learned Benchers of this inn. 
Further, Gentlemen, we conceive that 
the ſubſcriptions ſet on foot, are not ſo 
much calculated for the purpoſe of reliev- 
ing diſtreſs, as of promoting human mi- 
ſery. We conſider them as bribes, and 
not rewards ; inſtigations to cruelty, and 
Not exertions of humanity. To develope 
the characters of men, or as Lord Claren- 
don ſomewhere expreſſes himſelf, © to diſ- 
ſect their infirmities,” is a painful taſk ; to 
arraign the motives of their actions, 8 al- 
ways an invidious one. But thus much 
we in be bold to ſay, that in the Gazette 
I liſt 
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liſt of Addreſſers, there are men who were 
never ſo much as ſuſpected of wiſhing wel: 
to this country. In the news-paper cata- 
logue of ſubſcribers, the names of perſons 
are to be found who were never thought 
to feel for diſtreſs or ever known to relieve 
an objet. In former charities, the wi- 
dow gave her mite, and the unknown hand 


an the donation ; in the preſent, the 


enefactor announces his name, and the 


quantum of his benevolence to the world. 


„% Who giveth in ſecret, Heaven rewards 
openly ;”” who giveth openly, the Miniſter 
rewards in ſecret. We are taught the firſt, 
T verily believe the latter. This at leaſt is 


certain, that the ſubſcriptions are pleafing 
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to the Miniſter, and grateful to his maſter. 


The reaſon is but too plain and obvious; 


they give a ſanction to the violent meaſures 
of an unrelenting and deſperate Junto. Mi- 
niſtry have brought a great nation to the 
brink of ruin, and nothing is ſo agreeable 
to them as a bill of indemnity. An offer of 
pardon before, or a certainty of pardon af- 
ter the commiſhon of a crime, is the great- 
eſt poſſible encouragement to either * 
or private offenders. 
Another reaſon which weighs in our 
minds againſt the preſent ſubſcriptions, is, 
that they are intended to produce the ſame 
effect as Addrefies. The purport indeed of 
the one is more open and avowed ; the 


defign 
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deſign of the other more artful and conceal- 
ed. Addrefles breathe a molt unchriſtian 
ſpirit ; without caùſe they provoke a pious 
and peaceable King to make a cruel warupon 
his own ſubjects, which, without reaſon, 
bis Minifters refuſed to wage againſt the 
natural enemies of his ſubjects. The pain 
which the father of his people feels upon 
this occaſion, is inexpreflibly great. Hap- 
pily ſubſcriptions relieve the wounded feel- 
ings of his Majeſty, and by an offer of 
ſuccouring the ſoldier's widow, prevail up- 
on his reluctant mind to ſacrifice the ſol- 
dier. If, Gentlemen, ſubſcriptions were 
not graciouſly approved by our moſt graci- 
ous Sovereign, we ſhould add, that we can- 
not admire the liberality of granting large 
ſums df money, in order to excite a fierce 
ſoldiery to depopulate and lay waſte fertile 
and extenſive provinces. We cannot com- 
prehend that charity which is forward to 
relieve the diſtreſs of individuals, and at the 
ſame time deſirous to entail miſery upon 
thouſands. The ſtarving Scotch charity 
is, thank- Heaven, cold in an Engliſhman's 


, breaſt *. 


* To the diſgrace of human nature, the Lord 
of Scotland pleaded in Parliament the neceſ- 
ſity of, ſtarving the Americans. To the diſhonour of 
the Britiſh nation? the reſtraining bill paſſed; and.in 
contempt of our underſtandings, this and the. late acts 
of Parliament are called merciful and humane. 
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Whether we view him in the light of 
an oſtentatious ſubſcriber, or a flattering 
addreſſor, we cannot look upon him as a 
friend to his country, who in any way, or 
by any arts, promotes a ruinous and expen- 
ſive civil war; a war unfortunate in its 
commencement, terrible in the proſecu- 
tion, and uncertain in the event. Victory 
over the cowards, even S—d—ch muſt al- 
low, is doubtful. To hazard the ſafety of 
a kingdom for a revenue, which is not to 

be raiſed, or if raiſed, which will not be 
ſufficient to pay the military collectors; to 
enforce a dubious right by the point of the 
ſword, which right is not to be exerciſed 
after the ſword is ſheathed in the ſcabbard; 
to continue a conteſt, in which it is more 
than probable that every thing may be loſt, 
and no advantage gained, is the extreme of 
political madneſs. America 1s driven. to 
_ deſperation ; ſhe aimed not at indepen- 
dence. England is the feat of empire at 
_ preſent, but it ſhould be remembered, that 
if a reconciliation does not take place, 7b 
Imperuum fore, uti Vidloria fuerit. The 
chriſtian, the man of humanity, and the 
true friend to his unhappy country, is he 
who deprecates the ravages and horrors. of 
war; not he who ſtirs up the ſpirit, of deſ- 
truction. Even the gentle N—, 8 
with the ſenſe of human wee, wekps over 


his own victories. It is not with him, as 
El : other 


1 
other conquerors: the feelings of the man 
are not loſt in the glories of a triumph. It 
is but doing him juſtice to ſay, that he has 
tenderneſs enough to ſigh for peace, but 
not manlineſs enough to make it. 

On another account, Gentlemen, we can- 
not approve the donation ; it was partial 
and inſidious. Like ſome ſmuggled Borough 
Addreſs, it was meant to convey the ſenſe 
of a ſociety without conſulting the opinion 
of its members, Ten men take upon 
themſelves to ſuggeſt to the Miniſter the 
ſentiments of more than twenty times that 
number. I am not miſtaken in my pre- 
miſes, nor have I drawn a falſe concluſion. 
J have committed no error in calculation. 
With reſpect, Gentlemen, to the act we 
complain of, we conceive that no men, or 
ſet of men, have a right to give and grant 
that which is not their own. If you have 
the right, pardon our preſent preſumption ; _ 
if you have not the right, reſcind your 
late reſolution. The precedent is danger- 
ous, and tends to the annihilation of a ſo- 
ciety, of which we are members, and in 
whoſe happineſs and proſperity we feel our- 
ſelves intereſted and concerned, But if 
the precedent was not dangerous, yet the 
meaſure 1s prepoſterous. To begin a war 
by opening a ſubſcription, is no happy 
. prognoſtic of ſucceſs. Indeed a dark cloud 

[nds over this kingdom ; every thing 

: = . wears 
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vVearsa moſt unfavourable aſpect; ; Mancheſter 
takes the lead in Addreſſes ; Harley ſets on 
foot ſubſcriptions, and in ſupport or en- 
couragement of them, the honourable truſ- 
tees of a Law Society violate their truſt. 15 


I THOUGHT t'other day, Mr. Miller, 
that my correſ portdent from the Cocoa Tree 
had been guilty o! 2 Polidical ſoleciſm, 
when he talked of a regal commonwea!h, 
till J recollected Denmark, Sweden, Po- 
land, and Germany, were avowedly ſuch 
in their inſtitution; and that our wiſe 


Queen Elizabeth, notwithſtanding her great 


ſway, always affected to call her dominions 
a commonwealth, and by her remiſſion of 
taxes, proved that ſhe ſincerely thought 
them ſo. In this view, I know nothing 
that points out more clearly the nature of 
our excellent republican conſtitution, than 
that all its conſtituent parts, as well as e- 
very little offspring or derivative, are in 
their eſſence types of the whole; all, and 
every one of them, liable to ſimilar diſ- 
orders, and capable of ſimilar remedies. 
The magiſtrates, under the ſanction and 
authority of the laws, are armed with pow- 
er to maintain equal juſtice and peace a- 
mong all the people. And while their 
power is employed for thoſe purpoſes, it . 


is fo readily ſubmitted tO, as to appear ir- 
reliſtible, 


But 


| 1oon loſes the good opinion © 


„„ 

But when the governing power, or ma- 

giſtracy itſelf, becomes viſibl y corrupt, it 
the people, 

and with that its authority; and if they 
who exerciſe it, have not the good ſenſe, 

moderation, or reſolution, to reform their 
conduct, as ſoon as they perceive its enor- 
mity complained of, the community, after 
vainly remonſtrating, will always endea- 
vour to compel a reformation, by taking 
the power into their own hands. 
Thus we ſee this little community of 
lawyers rifing up as one man, againſt the 
malverſation ſuſpected in their rulers, in 
which probably they are as much 3 
by their republican inſtinct, as by the 
knowledge of their particular laws. And 
thus has every intolerable enormity in this 
great commonwealth, been finally correc- 
ted or curbed, when the perverſe obſtinacy 

of its rulers, turning a deaf ear to the re- 
peated murmurs of the people, has pro- 
voked them to reſume the ſupreme power, 
for the purpoſe of redreſſing grievances, re 0 
re placing it in better hands. 

Wiſe, therefore, ſuperlatively wiſe, are 
thoſe rulers, who can foreſee the ſtorm, 
and correct their errors in time. 


The We 7 Merchant. 
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Mr. M ſer, | 


S a mere 8 J might confine 
| A my thoughts and my correſpondence 
with you, to the conſideration of national 
profit my loſs in trade; but as a man, and 
an Engliſhman, I cannot avoid feeling and 
expreſſing my feelings for the wounded 
honour of my country, and of humanity. 
I remember, ſome years ago, two Italian 
noblemen of great families, officers in the 
Auſtrian army, ſtimulated by avarice, and 
allured by the brilliancy of diamonds and 
golden toys, robbed and murdered a travel- 
ling jeweller at Maeſtricht, cut his car- 
caſe into junks, and packed it up in his 
cheſt, in place of the jewels and wealth 
which they had purloined ; and being im- 
mediately ſeized and queſtioned by the 
Dutch magiſtrates, they, as men of ho- 
nour, diſdained to deny the fact, but con- 
fidently thought they made a reaſonable 
and: gentleman-like defence, in ſaying, the 
fellow was only a Jew. It ſeems, however, 
thoſe reaſons, which probably would have 
been ſufficient to palliate, if not to juſtify 
the action, in ſome parts of Italy, did not 
prevent the Dutch tribunal from condemn- 
| ing them to the wheel. 


: ; Alas 
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Alas! I am heartily ſorry to ſee that theſe 
maxims of Italian morality are growing 
very faſt on my countrymen in power; and 

that the baſeſt actions ſeem, in their opi- 
nion, to loſe their atrocity, when they are 
only perpetrated by Britiſh authority on the 

vagrants of trade and colonies. But if we 
have in the wildneſs of wrath authoriſed 
any meaſures, that on reflection we ſhould 
be aſhamed of, I hope it is not too late to 
ſtop oe farther progreſs of our own in- 
fam 

Fe AR the remainder of my * to- 
day to my new correſpondent, whom you 
will find no leſs a painter than a planter. 


The Weſt-India Merchant. 
To the WEST-INDIA MERCHANT. 
S IR, April 8, 1776. 


As you have declared it to be your in- 
tention to avoid perſonal reflections, I ſhould 
hardly have ventured on ſending you the 
incloſed letter, were I not conſcious that 

* Perſonal reſentment had no ſhare in its com- 

panton Its object, indeed, is to arraign 
he public conduct of a certain individual 
on a particular occaſion ; but, excluſive of 
that conduct, the cher of the honour- 
able gentleman to whom it is addreſſed, 
ſtands juſt as it did; and if the charge now 
brought againſt him, be founded on miſ- 
K information, 
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information, my cenſures fall of courſe to 


the ground. With this plea in my favour, 
I truſt you will have no objection to the 
publication of this my firſt eſſay, which 


may probably produce a further correſpon- 
dence from, dir, 


Fenn very homble ſervant, 
| | | A PLANTER, 
To ans —. 
SIR, 


N a Mar: but memorable ſpeech in the 
Houſe of Commons, when you ſtood 
forth unexpectedly to promote the motion 


for an Addreſs to his Majeſty, you are ſaid 


not only to have declared yourſelf with 


fingular acrimony againſt the people of A- 
merica, but to have expreſſed a ſavage hope 
and unchriſtian confidence, that the negro 


ſlaves in the ſouthern provinces might, by 


proper encouragement, be induced to riſe, 


and embrue their hands in the blood of 


their maſters. 


For the honour of humanity I wes un- 


willing, Sir, for a conſiderable time, to be- 


lieve that this foul charge againſt you had 
the ſlighteſt foundation in truth; but foul 


as the charge certainly is, it ſtands hitherto 
uncontradicted. It has. been repeated in 


more than one publication ; yet neither you, 


nor 


5 


nor any friend for you, have ſhewn the 
ſmalleſt anxiety to refute it. We have e- 
ven been told, that a promotion in your 
family has been in ſome meaſure the con- 
ſequence of it. The public muſt naturally 
ſuppoſe then, that it was fairly brought, 
and that in theſe days of piety and grace, 
it is thought by thoſe in power, to reflect 
no diſhonour on a man, hitherto reſpected 
for his abilities and urbanity, to avow ſen- 
timents which 1 verily believe would have 
diſgraced the bloodieſt inquifitor in the 
Court of Philip the Second. ; ” 
' I Fear, Sir, our righteous Miniſters 
ſcarcely knew the full extent of theſe hu - 
r wiſhes of your's. Had they been 
{as you were) in one of our Weſt-India 
iſlands, during an inſurrection of the ſlaves, 
and had they ſeen [as you jaw} a ſmall ſpe- 
cimen of the manner in which theſe ſava- 
ges conduct a war, I am perſuaded they 
would have given a ſtronger teſtimony of 
their approbation of your zeal in their ſer- 
vice, than that of advancing your noble 
relation only. Yourſelf would alſo, I 1 
think, have dipt your fingers in the golden | 
fountain of preferment ; for ſurely, wen 
Cowardice is in power, it is ſomewhat un- | 
natural and uncommon, that Cruelty (her 
ruffian ſiſter) ſhould remain diſregarded and 
forgotten, | 


Ks : : Let 


Let me therefore, good Sir, do that juſ- 


tice to your merit on this occaſion, of 


which a falſe modeſty has hitherto deprived 


you. A ſhort recital of a trifling fact, 


which occurred in your own Government 
of ———, and under your owh eye, will, 


I am perſuaded, afford a better idea to ad- 


miniſtration of the nature and extent of 


the beneyolent propoſal and gallant wiſh 
of your's, than even the eloquence of thoſe 
conſummate politicians and ſound divines, 


John Weſley and Dean Tucker. 


In an inſurrection of the flaves ſome 


years ago in the iſland before mentioned 


(and, for the honour of the ——— plant- 


ers, 1 can aver with truth, that it began 
among flaves who had no juſt cauſe of 


complaint againſt their maſter) the negroes 


belonging to a certain plantation took the 
opportunity of their owner's abſence to ſur- 


round the dwelling-houſe, and ſeize on 


the perſon of their unhappy miſtreſs. She 


Was a young lady of great beauty, meek, 


innocent, and unoffending ; had been mar- 


Tied about two years, and was in bed with 
2 lovely infant when the bloody ſavages 
ſurrounded the houſe, and demanded her 


perſon. Reſiſtance and prayers were equally 


fruitleſs. The female flaves who attended 


her, dared not to expreſs their pity (if pi- 
ty they felt) but having haſtily thrown a 


looſe robe over her, delivered the miſerable 


victim 


en 
victim into their hands ; and ſhe heard the 
ſavages calmly deliberate on the _ ans of 
in 


putting her to death by the moſt lingering 
torments, without uttering a ſingle ſuppli- 
catory groan, ſo entirely were her faculties 
abſorbed in aſtoniſhment and horror. It 
happened, however, that her perſon” and 
appearance (for the moon ſhone bright) 
excited the appetite of one of the villains, 
who changing the ſubject, declared that he 
would carry her into the woods, and pre- 
ſerve. her for his miſtreſs. The others, . 
dreading his reſentment, reluctantly con- 
ſented ; and the next object of their cruelty 
was the child, which they inſtantly devo- 
ted to deſtruction. Nature now reſumed 
her ſeat in the boſom of the unfortunate 
mother. She ſcreamed aloud, and claſp- 
ing the knees of the beaſtly ſavage who had 
ſpared her life, implored "hi to ſave her 
child. She implored in vain. The mon- 


ſters derived a luxury from her tears; and 


to compleat their delight, holding up the 
poor babe by the feet in the mother's fight, 
they cleft it in twain with a hatchet ; and 
indeed happy would it have better the 
poor lady, had her own fate been as quickly 
decided; for though at this inſtant affi(- 
tance came and refcued her from their 


hands, it came too late. The unhappy _ 


woman was ſaved but in part. Her ſenſes 
were gone for ever, and ſhe remains at this 
7 day 
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day (if yet he lives) a Pitiable, hopeleſs, 
and incurablè maniac ; 
Leet me now aſk you, good Sir, (and I 
| lay it to your conſcience) whether the gal- 
lant and heroic feat above mentioned; was 
not in your contemplation at the time you 
recommended ſimilar meaſures againſt the 
Americans? Nay turn not your flexible 
neck aſide, but anſwer me. Fie. man! 
What are you aſhamed of ? Why, the Mi- 
niſtry commend your zeal, and in fact have 
adopted the project. My Lord Minden 
declares it a kigh improvement in the art 
of war. It is true the conſiderate, the hu- 
mane, and the benevolent part of the na- 
tion, however they differ from the Ame- 
ricans in political ſentiments, ſhudder with 
horror at the baſe propoſal. They conſi- 
der poſſibly, that though the Americans 
may be wrong, yet that they act under a 
conviction (however ill founded) that they 
are in the right; and that they have cer- 
tainly, even in this kingdom, ſome high 
and reſpectable authorities on their ſide. 
This plea, it is true, does not entirely juſ- 
tify ; but perhaps with the mild and the 
merciful, it may, in ſome degree, leſſen 
the great enormity of their offences. It is 
confeſſed too, in the cool hour of reflection, 
that the preſent ſyſtem of government is at 
leaſt new to the Colonies ; and, if it were not 
laying too much, I would venture to TD * 
Ez | that 


5 
that the prejudices of the Americans (if pre- 
Judices they are) being of Britiſb anceſtry, 
are entitled to ſome little indulgence from 
Britons and brethren. But all theſe no- 
tions, I confeſs, are at this time uncourtly. 
and uncouth. The vultures of the North 


 ſeream aloud for blood, and blood they, 


will have. Yet, to ſpeak plainly, when 
I ſee a man to whom nature, for far nobler 
ends, has given reach of thought, and pow- 

ers for juſt reflection, proſtitute his fair 
fame to the baſe reyengeful purpoſes of an 

arbitrary faction; when I ſee ſuch a perſon 
excel in projects of cruelty, the Counſel- 
lors of Nero, Domitian, and Commodus, 
I confeſs that I fee] ſomething for human 
nature, and bluſh that I am a man. 
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= 8 8 = April 12, 1716 
| As you have invited a general correſpon- 


dence upon the intereſting ſubject of : 


the American quarrel, I venture to ſend you 
a freſh conſignment, 

The guards going to America have been 
reviewed by the King. Beſides their uſu- 
al exerciſe, they had been taught, by croſ- 

ſing a ditch, 280 on an hillock of 
furze 


eee, 
furze buſheT to puſh an enemy over deep 
ravines, and drive him out of thick woods. 
IJ am ſerious. I can diſcern in the ſplendid 
ſpectacle of a military review, the ſolid 

advantages of art made perfect by uſe, and 
the force of habit operating like the im- 
pulſe of inſtinct. Applauding the princi- 


ple, I lament the neglect of its application 15 0 


to other eſſential points of diſcipline. The 
brigade ſhould have encamped at Wimble- 
don, with all the precautions which will 
become neceſſary for their ſafety in Ame- 
rica. To reconnoitre the country, occupy 
poſts, place centries, mount guards, and 


throw up entrenchments, are only a part 


of their cares. They muſt depend upon 
themſelves for proviſions, for water, for 
ſtraw, and for all neceſſaries. From Wim-- 
bledon they ſhould have marched in ſoldi- 
er- like order, carrying their arms and the 
_ accuſtomed rounds of powder and ball, 
their knapſacks and cantincs properly pro- 
vided, and their tent poles. Their field 
pieces, with the waggons for ammunition, 
for bread, and for all the ſubſiſtance of 
man and horſe, for baggage, and for at- 
tendants, ſhould have accompanied. Out- 
ſcouts, and flanking parties ſhould have 
guarded againſt ſurprizes, ambuſcades, and 
lurking riftemen. Above all, no ſtrag- 
fling muſt have been ſaffered ; it would 
have as e thinned the ranks by 
my 7 deſertion 
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deſertion here, as it will by death in A- 
merica. Marching in this manner by day, 

| and thus encamping at night, the route to 

Portſmouth would have given them a no- 

tion of their future buſineſs, a buſineſs not 

to be conducted like a campaign in the 
plains of Germany or Flanders, where the 

eaſants are equally ready to accommodate 
oth armies for their money; but in a 
country abounding with ſtrong poſts and 
dangerous paſſes; in a country where every 
man taking a deciſive part in the quarrel, is 
an enraged enemy, prepared to defend or 
to deſtroy his property, as to oppoſe with 
firmneſs, or to retreat and leave a deſart 
behind him, as may beſt ſuit the general 
intereſt of the common cauſe. Nor would 
the embarkation have been delayed. The 
tranſports are not ready, and more time 
will be loitered away before they can be 
ready, than would have been ſufficient 
for the uſeful purpoſe of learning leſſons, 
which a ſingle day's march from the ſea 
fide muſt oblige them to practice. But 

cuſtom has long looked upon a review as a 

raree ſhow; and cuſtom, like other deſ- 

pots, is not ready to give way to the re- 
monſtrances of reaſon. The uſual parade 

only was therefore to be repeated ch a 

few embelliſhments upon the” uſual ſpot, 


Had the minds of the gentlemen of the 


oy been leſsenthralled | * cuſtom, the plan 
L I have 


8 
I have mentioned could not have eſcap ed 
them. Surely it would have afforded a En- 


gular pleaſure to his Majeſty, to have re- 


viewed a body of his guards in all the cir- 
cumſtance, as well as in the pride and 
pomp of war. Next to the ſubſtantial ad- 
vantage, I value the pleaſure it would have 
afforded the King ; and in contributing 8 
that pleaſure, as an honeſt man, I will not 
yield the palm to any. 

I leave the guards to go to a matter of 
more importance. The army cannot ar- 


rive early enough in America to act with 


effect this campaign. The doctrine a- 
mongſt the miniſterial runners, I know, is 
apocryphal ; but it is orthodox amongſt 
their ſuperiors. Adminiſtration have con- 


ſulted the great military officers, and are 


mortified with an opinion, which they 
ought to have foreſeen themſelves, without 
the affiſtance of the ſecond ſight. 

Whether ſuch a formal opinion has been 
aſked, or has been given, is not eaſy for a 
private individual to ſay with certainty ; 


but the grounds for ſuch an opinion are ob- 


vious. Great-Britain is providing a force 
by land and fea, greater than Europe has 
for centuries beheld for a fingle expedi- 


tion. The object is without example; 


demanding all that force and more. It 


is to make a war of conqueſt, at the diſ- 


tance of three and four thouſand miles, a- 


* 
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gainſt an hardy, a numerous, and united 
people, expecting the attack, and deter- 
mined upon defence. The preparations a- 
_ dequate to the extent, the multiplicity, the 
variety, the uncertainty, the dangers, and 
diſtance of the ſervice, are immenſe. 
Theſe are the impedimenta belli with a wit- 
neſs; retarding the departure, delaying 
the voyage, and embarraſſing. the motions - 
of the force, collected and collecting, for 
the arduous enterprize of the new cruſa- 
do. A cruſado for the propagation of the 
goſpel of faith in parliamentary omni - 
potence. . | | : 

It is giving a credit to adminiſtration, be- 
yond what will be univerſally admitted, to 
allow a capacity in the ſeveral departments 
equal to the taſk ; a capacity comprehend- 
ing all things, prgviding for all things. 
Let me add, what they have no right to 
expect, a ſeries of good fortune, uninter- 
rupted by the whole chapter of accidents. 
That the ſtorm, which laid Sir Peter Par- 
ker's ſhip like a log upon the water, and 
diſabled and diſperſed his fleet, may be the 
laſt diſaſter; yet the year 1s already ad- 


vanced, while the whole of an armament 


deſtined to act above a thouſand leagues 
from England, remains ſtill to be com- 
pleated. It is impoſſible therefore it ſhould 
act with effect this campaign. Our rulers, 
in all the plenitude of their power, can - 

1 L 2 ©; > 
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not arreſt the courſe of nature. 'The ſun 


will not ſtand ſtill, nor the moon be ſtayed, 


for the Joſhuas of the preſent day toavenge 
themſelves of their enemies ; enemies to 


be extirpated, becauſe they are determined 
to be neither hewers of wood, nor drawers 


of water, to the congregation of their on 
| People. 


I am the firmer in the opinions I have 
advanced, becauſe they are repugnant to 
my wiſhes. I wiſh, Sir, the utmoſt per- 
fection of diſcipline, not only to the guards, 
but to the whole army. I wiſh them fair- 


ly landed upon the Northern continent; 


not that I think they will conquer Ame- 


rica. I think that experience will demon- 


ſtrate the impracticability of the attempt, 
although reaſon has failed to convince. 
I have always underſtood that Cervantes 


formed his Don Quixote upon the model 


6f the Emperor Charles the Fifth. Nor 
is the expedition to Africa, the leading 
feature of the likeneſs, leſs extravagant 
than the adventure of the windmills. Be 
it remembered, the Spaniards did then ex- 
cel, and do continue to excel, the Moors 
in every circumſtance, to a degree beyond 
what - Engliſhmen in Europe ſurpaſs the 
Engliſhmen in America. The Mediterra- 
nean, compared to the Atlantic, is a mill 
pond. Whatever might have been the 


motive of the Charles of thoſe days to 


/ 


make 


Cant 


make the mnt 1 whatever may have in- 
duced the preſent Charles to repeat it, the 
iſſue is ominous. It is a leſſon for thoſe 
who boaſt their ſolicitude for the honour 
and dignity of their country. 
I repeat, the conqueſt of America is a 
romantic exploit, not to be atchie ved un- 
der every advantage. It is therefore I la- 
ment the abſence of any. It will unhap- 
pily prove a fund for freſh excuſes, The 
country gentlemen will be told, the troops 
are yet new to the nature of the ſervice. 
The ſeaſon for action was paſt before their 
arrival. In the ſpring they will be ready 
to carry every thing before them, and you 
may depend upon the ſucceſs we have pro- 
miſed you. Grant us only the means of 
another campaign. If you ſtop ſhort, you 
throw away the millions you have already 
expended. Periſh thoſd millions! as periſh 
they muſt ; but let them periſh alone, nor 
drag down. more millions to gild their fall. 
Rouze then, ye country gentlemen out of 
your lethargic ſtupor ! The deceitful hope 
of an American revenue, has been your 
| bane. It is the poiſonous opiate which 
has benumbed your faculties, made you 
| ſenſeleſs of the misfortunes of others, = 


blind to your own fate. Aw from 
a profound ſleep, and ſtartle toſceyyour- 


w_ 


ſelves carried in it to the edge 0 
I 2 


Let 


U 


} 
: 
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Let the idverttte of the ſhip Dicken- 
| ſon * put an end to your credulity in the 
"aſſurances of Miniſters, and the faith of 
= Plrance. Withdraw your implicit confi- 
=. - dence, and think and act as becomes x ve- 
| try reſpectable, although ſometimes a much 
miſtaken body. 
| Leave Miniſters, and thoſe who partake of 
| the ſpoils, to the ruinous projects neceſſary 
| to the enjoyment of their preſent power 
| and emoluments of office. $o far from 
| ſharing in the rich confiſcations, if per- 
chance America ſhould fall, the country 
; ; gentleman will loſe even his darling reve- 
208 nue in the diſpute. That will be abſorbed 
| in maintaining the conqueſt. Say, the old 
. inhabitants were maſſacred, and the lands 
diſtributed amongſt the loyal victors! the 
ſucceeding generation will grow up Ame- 
ricans, and look upon American privileges 
as the moſt valuable appendages of Ame- 
-rican poſſeſſions, Thus the firſt William 
diſtributed the . eſtates of the vanquiſhed | 
amongſt his followers ; and thus the deſ- s is 
cendants of the Norman Barons extorted 
from his ſon, the laws and liberties of their 
Saxon predeceſſors. 


The ſhip Dickenſon—the firſt American ſhip 
ſeized by the crew and brought into England, by 
which their correpondence with France was diſco- 


5 | vered.— See Almon's Remembrancer, Vol. II. Page | 
Pe: 301. $ 
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„ | 
If the landed gentleman ſhould think! 


my addreſs earneſt beyond meaſure, I beg 
the favour of him to conſider well the: 
_ Weſt-India petition and evidence, as intro- 

duced and ſummed up by Mr. Glover at 
the bar of the Houſe of Commons the laſt 


ſeſſion. A copy of the pamphlet was de- 


livered to every member of the legiſlature. 
In the ſtate there given of his own ſitua- 
tion, of your's, and of mine, he will fee 


juſt cauſe for exculing, N for joining . 


the earneſtneſs of 5 
Your humble ſervant, 


A SuGAR CoLoONIsT. 


NUMBER XII. 
To the WEST-INDIA MERCHANT: 
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Did not ſuſpect your correſpondent, 
1 the Sugar Coloniſt, from his former com- 
munications, to have been ſo learned in the 
art of war, till his letter, which appeared 
in your No. XI. convinced me, that he is 
un homme qui a vu le loup; he has ſeen ſer- 
Vice, is beyond a martinet, and goes deep 
into the grand detail. I myſelf am not 
_ quite ignorant in military matters, having 

ſerved ſome campaigns in my youth ; and 
therefore, I preſume to ſay, though with 
great N to his judgment and mi- 


litary 


* 
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litary abilities, that, I apprehend, for want 


of connecting in his idea our political and 


military plans together, he has not done 


juſtice to the wiſdom that directed the 
march of the Pretorian cohort ; for, as the 


primary views of adminiſtration are to raiſe 


_ a revenue from America, and until that is 


effected, to make a predatory war, it was, 
I ſuppoſe, thought to be the moſt advan- 


tageous ſpecies of exerciſe during the march, 


to let them try their dexteriiy in plundering 


all the country in their rout to the ſea coaſt, 


which, it ſeems, they have done very ef- 
fectually. And this excellent diſpoſition 
alſo had the happy conſequence of pre- 
venting the great deſertion, which might 


reaſonably have been apprehended ; for be- 


ing indulged in the liberty of ſtraggling, 
in order to go through the aforeſaid ma- 
nœuvres, the gallant adventurers were un- 
der the abſolute neceſſity of culling back 
to their colours for protection againſt the 
civil power, which, if not properly in- 


firutted and loyally pliant, might have te- 


tained them for the judgment of, an angry 


and ſtubborn Jury. 


And now, as to any thing that can be 


_ aid concerning the loſſes that particulars 


may ſuffer by ſuch manceuvres, it may be 


anſwered, that in the various occurrences 


incident to a common cauſe, every one 
muſt ſuffer a little, more or leſs, as they 


happen 


1 
happen to lie in the way of the evil. For 
* inſtance, you fay the probibitory and cap- 
ture atts ſtarve the Weſt-Indies.” True, 

ſo they may; but we could not effeQtually 
carry on our operations, without running 

that riſk ; and, in an empire of millions, 
the caſual ruin or ſtarving of an hundred 

thouſand, is no object in the cabinet. We 

have had men heretofore in military com- 
mands, who, from motives of humanity, 

have kept themſelves and their ſquadrons 
from ruſhing into dangerous conflicts; for 
which tenderneſs they have been degraded 
by their maſters, and ſtigmatiſed by the 
vulgar, under the deriſive names of Min- 
den bero, and the like. But when the turns 
of Fortune have wheeled theſe men again 
into places of higher power and leſs dan- 
ger, they ſeeing the folly of their former 
feebleneſs, have put on the apathy of able 
politicians, and revindicating a noble cha- 
racter, have doomed millions to miſery. 
But to return: If the worſt, which you 
apprehend in regard to this country, ſhould 
happen; that is, if your ſugar colonies 
ſhould not be able to raiſe any produce for 
exportation, and for our conſumption, they 
in the Leeward Iſlands at leaſt, will ſave 


the payment of the four and 1-half per 


cent. duty; which, in the Exchequer, we 
compute ought to be at an average 50, oool. 
a year to the Crown : Wherefore, if your 

M Rn 
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Creoles and Crabs will only go home, and 
live on their yams, they will be as well 
able to bear the loſs of Mr. Glover's mil- 

lions, as the privy purſe will that of the 
fifty thouſand pounds. ” 


I am, Sir, your's &c. 
A TartLy CUTTER. 


To the WEST-INDIA MERCHANT. 
SIR, 13 


BV the Provincial ſhip ſeized at Briſtol, 
we have anthoritative intelligence, that 
there is a friendly communication between 
France and the American Congreſs: And 
the laſt acconuts from Jamaica confirm ſe- 
veral former advices that we had of both 
Spaniards and French collecting a naval 
and military force in thoſe parts. Far from 
being alarmed with this news, I draw from 
it almoſt certain hopes of relief from the 
diſtreſs, which our late letters from the 
iſlands have aſſured us they began already 
to feel. It is well known, the Weſt-India 
Iſlands belonging to foreign powers, depend 
as abſolutely for their ſupply of proviſions 
and lumber on the North-Americans, as 

our's do; therefore it is rational to ſuppoſe 

they would collect a force there, in con- 
cert with the Congſeſs, to protect their 
mutual commerce. By this means, I think, 
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it is probable, our ſugar plantations may, 


in ſome meaſure, be ſupported by a ſmug- 
gled trade thro' the foreign iſlands. Nor 


do I fear this armament will attack any of 


our ſettlements; for beſides, that the 


French and Spaniards have already iſlands 
enough of their own, I hope the brotherly 


* affection of the Northen Coloniſts is not 


quite alienated from their unoffending 


countrymen in the ſugar colonies, but thay 
under their preſent hard circumitances, 


diſtreſſed and abandoned by their mother, 


* 


they will, at all events, intereſt themſelves | 


in their protection. 
J am, Sir, &c. 
A CREOLE, 


IN conformity, Mr. Miller, with the 
rule I preſcribed to myſelf in mY firſt pa- 


per, I ſtifle none of my corre pondents 


letters, though perhaps nothing can add 
more ſenfibly to human affliftion, than to 
| ſee that their ſufferings are made matter of 
amuſement to their unfeeling taſk- maſters. 
Well it becomes ſuch as my correſpond- 


| ent, the 7. ally Cutter, one of thoſe exciſing 


vermin who riot in the ſpoils of the public, 
to ſneer at and ſport with our preſent ca- 
lamities. 


In a former * (No. II.) I * 
M 


2 „ 


| 
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you with our deplorable ſtate, and that 1 
feared this country, after cutting off the 


uſual ſubſiſtance from our ſugar iſlands 


by the late capture act, would not even 


grant them the only relief, which, during 
the continuation of the war, Was in their 


Wer. x | 8 


You have ſeen publiſhed, his authenti- 


dated by our Secretary, in the Gazetteer ot 


March 2, that we deputed a committee to 
wait on the Miniſters, in a decent and reſ- 
pectful manner, with our propoſitions for 
relief, in conſequence of their having de- 
clared in a very great aſſembly, when the 
bill for the capture a& was in debate, and 
oppoſed with irrefragable argument, that 
if any other plan could be devifed "9% re- 
lieving the ſugar colonies, they would 
mote it to the utmoſt of their er” 
And you have ſeen, under the ſame autho- 
rity, that our propoſitions were anſwered 
in the negative .. 

Such warm and pointed orifeflivng, "RL 
perſons whoſe nods ſeem to command the 


votes and the fate of nations, convinced my- 


ſelf, and ſome others of our community, 


who, from our mcderation, are ſuſpected 
and accuſed (by the hotter heads) of being 


miniſterial tools; I fay, convinced us at 
that time, that the noble Lords who made 
thoſe eragind were lincerely 1 in earneſt 


to 
See Almon's Remembrancer, Vol. II. Page 313. 
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to ſerve us, and not merely intending to 
baffle oppoſition by fallacious promiſes, 
inſtead of ſolid argument; and therefore 
knowing how entirely it was in their pow- 
er to make good their profeſſions ; in order 
to form a plan, we conſulted and delibe- 
rated in ſeveral great meetings, wherein all 
parties agreed in this general propoſition, 
“ that unleſs we could find an additional 
market in Great-Britain and Ireland, for 
the rum and ſugar that was heretofore ta- 
ken off by North-America; which pro- 
duce, turned into money, might enable 
the planters to purchaſe lumber and provi- 
ſions wherever they can be procured, it 
would not be in their power, during the 
continuation of the war, and the preſent 
laws, to carry on their uſual plantations, 
and to feed their ſervants and negroes.“ 
The method of relief which we pro- 
poſed was ſimple, precedented, and within 
every one's memory practiſed, not only 
without inconvenience, but with manifeſt 
advadtage to the people, and to the Exche- 
quer. It increaſed the revenue; it ſupplied 
a ſpecies of ſpirits leſs pernicious to man- 
kind, than thoſe freſh drawn from corn; 
it left barley to the brewers, to make 
cheaper and wholeſomer beer ; in fine, it 
Was notorious, that during the three years 
that the diſtillation of grain was totally 


ſtopped, 
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ſtopped, the ſobriety and morals of the 
people were amazingly improved. © | 
But the cauſe, which then called for that 


expedient, happened here at home, where, 


agreeable. to the old proverb, charity always 
begins, and accordingly the cauſe was felt 
and attended to; for every body has hu- 


manity and generoſity enough to feel for 
__ themſelves, and for their own ſake; 


whereas the calamity apprehended at pre- 
ſent, will only fall immediately on the 
Weſt-Indies at 4000 miles diſtance, where, 
if three or four hundred thouſand people, 

white and black, ſhould be ſtarved or ruin- 
ed, it cannot be expected to touch our 
feelings here as ſenſibly, as if our bread 
was either to riſe or fall a penny in the 
| pound weight; for if the firſt caſe was to 
happen, the deſperation of a hundred thou- 
ſand vagrant labourers, ranging through 


the kingdom in ſearch of food, would be 


ſoo alarming, to the country gentlemen, 
that without delay they would move Par- 
liament to ſtop the diſtillation of grain to 
accommodate the ſtarving poor, well know- 
ing that hunger can break through flone 
walls.” | 2 3 
But if it ſhould be propoſed to admini- | 
ſtration to adopt the like expedient now, to 
enable us to ſpare bread for the ſtarving ſu- 
gar colonies, and to take their rum in pay: 
ment for it, then theſe ſame country gen- 
5 a | tlemen 
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tlemen are pointed out to us as unfeelin 
tyrants, whoſe uproar would rend the walls 
of St. Stephen's, and overwhelm govern- 
ment itſelf, rather than run the riſk of diſ- 
couraging the farmer, by making bread a 
farthing cheaper. And yet theſe are the 
Juſt and the legal repreſentatives of all the 
diſtant parts of the Britiſh empire ! The 
repreſentatives who feel for all theis wants 
and neceſſities as they do for their own ! 
And it is to the diſcretion of adminiſtrators, 
ſo feeling, ſo equitable, ſo humane, that 
the inhabitants of all the earth ſhould ſur- 
render their natural and civil rights, their 
liberties, properties, and lives, with an 
unconditional ſubmiſſion ! Do 
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Mr, Miller, Lloyd's, May 8, 1776. 


T HE retreat of the royal army from 
Boſton, their ſtarving condition dur- 
ing ten months blockade, the impractica- 
bility of victualling or aſſiſting them, not- 
withſtanding all our endeavours for ſix 
months paſt, and all the treaſure waſted in 
thoſe fruitleſs attempts; and laſtly, our 
madneſs in appearing {till to purſue the 
fame ruinous meaſures, in defiance of rea- 

n ſon 


„ 
ſon and experience, together with the re- 
collection of my horr:d dream (the ſubject 
of my firſt letter) have altogether ſo ſunk 
my ſpirits, that I had reſolved to lay down 


my pen; for, alas! we ſeem, from the 


wickedneſs of the few, and the weakneſs 
of the many, to be hurrying headlong to 
our political diſſolution. But I muſt not 
- diſappoint my correſpondents, who have 
Honoured me with their thoughts ; and 
deſire, through your favour, to be heard 


5 though they are by much too light to ac- 


cord with my preſent melancholy appre- 


To the WES TIN DIA MERCHANT. 


© FRO Tom's coffee-houſe, May 4, 1776. 
_ INDULGE me in the interruption, for 
a moment, of your ſerious ſpeculations, by 
a lively ſtory. It is only a dance between 
the acts of a tragedy. Upon the news of 
the retreat of the troops from Boſton to 
Halifax, a miniſterial man ſaid. * they had 
carried off every thing they had any value 
for.” They have then carried off their 
playhouſe with them,” obſerves a bye- - 
ſtander. No occafion for that, adds a- 
nother, as they may take a church for the 
purpoſe. But what play will they now a&t ? 
The Bloctade of Boſton is over. They are 
ee eee | 0. 
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to play the Run-away, replies the firſt, they 


have it in rehearſal.” 


I am your humble ſervant, _ 
. : : . i <JZ- 8 ; : 
To the WEST-INDIA MERCHANT. 


$12 White's chocolate houſe, Friday morning, 


FINDING a pen and ink on the table, 
and a vacancy of better amuſement, I will 
trouble you to be the channel of conveying 
a line or two of my thoughts to your cor- 
reſpondent, who calls himſelf the King's 
Friend, at the Cocoa Tree. [See No. 5, 
London Evening, Feb. 13.] | 


My good Cocoaniſt,, 15 

YOU ſeem to lament the decline of our 
general affluence and ſocial proſperity, fince 
the great increaſe of the national debt, and 
of our taxes ; but in deſcribing the hoſpi- 
tality of your grand-father's houſe, which. 
you tell us, was ſo great, that notwith- 
ſtanding the extent of the building, gen- 
tlemen were obliged to lie uo in à bed,” 


ho came you not to obſerve that the ſame, 


indeed greater hoſpitality, by that mark, is 
transferred to the court of our Royal Maſ- 
ter, where we not only lie three in à bed, 
but ſo exceſſive is our throng of gueſts, - 
that we have neither bed nor table room 
225 N 7 "ap 
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for half our company, though every (here- 


tofore uſeleſs) garret, outhouſe, and hovel, 


has been of late years fitted up for our re- 
ception; and ſo alluring is the entertain- 


ment, that many think themſelves well off 


with the proſpect of a bed, or an elbow 
chair in rever ion; that is, to be allowed to 


have the right of turning in, when another 


incumbent riſes. The agreeable politeneſs 
of the Court has likewiſe rubbed off a 
deal of that ruſtic rigidity which prevailed 
in the times you ſpeak of, whereby people 
were leſs accommodating to one another ; 
for, you ſay, “all ſingle gentlemen, and 


young people, of the ſame ſex only, were 


packed together; but we have got over 
thoſe ſtarch ſcruples entirely, and I my- 
ſelf, at this very time, though you are fo 


happy as to lie ſingle, have an old maid of 


honour quartered upon me; ſo that if hoſ- 


pitality is fled from the country (no matter 


trom what cauſe) we have no reaſon upon 


the whole to lament, ſince we find it ſo 


thoroughly eſtabliſhed at Court. 
Now, as to your old friend, who com- 

plains that, from taxes, and the dearneſs of 

labour and neceſſaries, his eſtate (though 


with the rental doubled) ſcarcely enables 
him to maintain ſixteen inmates, though 


it formerly (that is, before the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a national debt, and the conſe- 
quent increaſe of taxes) maintaineſ be- 
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tween forty and fifty; I muſt anſwer gravely. - 
thus: from the period he refers to, the 
ſpirit of gaming ſeized, if not the whole, 
at leaſt the leading men of the nation. In 
ſo large a ſet of adventurers, we muſt na- 
turally ſuppoſe ſome ſharpers, many dupes, 
and ſome ſuch as are commonly reputed fair 
players; that is, men of underſtanding, who 
ſtudy the doctrine of chances, and lie in 
the way of profiting by that knowledge, 
without actually cegging the dice, or pack 
ing the cards. I cannot avoid ſaying, that 
your honeſt old friend was an innocent. 
dupe ; for though he touched neither cards. 
or dice, yet the manner of the national. 
game was ſo contrived, that his eſtate muſt 
always pay its ſhare of the general loſings, 
to thoſe whoſe ſuperior underſtanding. led 
them to the temple of fortune. For in- 
ſtancef I myſelf had a nominal thouſand 
pounds a year in land, which, communibus 
annis, paid me about 750 l. clear of all 
taxes and outgoings. I ſold it ſome years 
ago for 27, ooo l. in caſh, beſides reſerving 
an annuity for my life of neat 300 J. Out 
of my 27, ooo l. I gave 4000 1. for an ab- 
ſolute ſeat in Parliament during my life. 
I alſo paid a few debts, and the remainder 
of my money placed in the funds, pro- 
duces me upwards of 809]. a year; ſo that 
had directly a neat income of 1100). per 
ann. beſides my ſeat in Parliament; for 

| N 2 which, 
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3 which, and for my courtly friendſhip, 1 


a” 


enjoy about 7ool. a year more in preſent, 
and which may be eventually a thouſand ; 

all which, being now about 18001. (or 
eventually 2 100l.) a year, muſt be raiſed 
partly out of the eſtate I ſold, partly from 
yours, and from every other in the king- 

dom, that of your old friend included, 
who from this inſtance, I think, is proved 

to be a fimple and honeſt dupe, at the 
ſame time that I think myſelf equally ho- 
neſt, though not ſo ſimple, but one who 
has acted with ſuch a degree of prudence 
as becomes your aſſociate in friendſhip, 
and your humble ſervant, N 


A FAIR GAMESTER. 


I MUST acknowledge, Mr. Miller, that 
my correſpondent, the Gameſter, is a tole- 
rable fair player (excepting in his being 
combined with ſharpers) and is likely to 
continue ſucceſsful, while he and his fra- 
ternity are, by their actual ſtrength, influ- 
ence, or ſubtlety, able to make the dupes 
ſubmit to ſuch groſs impoſition. I con- 
ceive the legerdemain of a ſtate conjuror 
can occaſionally haye ſuch accounts of in- 
come produced, and ſuch countercharges 
of outgoings ſuppreſſed, as may enable 
him to form a ſpecious and flattering ab- 
ſtract of revenue for ihe annual amuſement 
of the dupes, and perhaps to convince 
WWW 
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them, that to give away half the com- 
merce of the empire, and to throw ten or 
twelve millions a year after it, ſhall have 
the inconceivable effect of improving their 

trade, and of adding to their national wealth 
and proſperity. | | 55 ee 

A kinſman of mine, who dined with 
me laſt week, told me how pleaſed he was, 
by hearing from the orator of the Budget, 
that we were amazingly benefited by the 
loſs of North-America, and the proſecu- 
tion of the war. Our revenue, ſaid he, 
is wonderfully increaſed, and increaſing 
every day.” And pray, my good friend, 
ſaid I to him, how comes it, that in this 
public proſperity, you, with all your regu- 
lar economy, fall every year ſo much 
more in debt, that I fear your mortgage 
will be forecloſed?” Why really, faid. 
he, I muſt confeſs the increaſed prices of 
all articles of conſumption, are ſo much | 
beyond the increaſe of our rents, that 1 
muſt either ſuſpe&t the truth of what I 
heard the other day in the Houſe, or muſt 
believe the wea/tb of the public Treaſury, 
to be the certain cauſe of our private po- 
verty. But, what can I do? You know 
my manner of life, and the unfortunate 
neceſſity I am under of keeping up-the in- 

tereſt our family has had for a century paſt, | 
and which has inſured us the honour of 
repreſenting the county. If there is faith 


c 
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in man, I ſhall have a place in a few 

months th at will enable me to give up all 
my eſtate to truſtees, till the whole of my 
debts are diſcharged.” “ Ah, my dear 
con, faid 1, this has been your language 


| | for near ten years paſt; but as I have of- 


ten told you, either that place will never 
come to you, or if it ſhould, you'll find it 
will not have the effect you hope for. You 
know, continued I, I write The Weft-India 
Merchant; here's a letter directed for me, 
through my printer, from a perſon of your 
end of the town, calling himſelf a Game- 
ſter; read it. The writer is no fool, and 
hopes alſo that he ſha'n't be a dupe.” 
| When he had read it about half through, 
I faw his countenance turn very grave: 
Coen, ſaid he, truſt me with this let- 
ter till to morrow ; you know you may 
depend on my fidelity : I fend it back, 
perhaps with a line or two of my own.” 
The next day I received it, with the fol- 
: lowing note wrote in the cover. mw 


Ober vation on the Letter of a Gameſter, by. 
2 en enlgbtened Dupe. 
Jo elucidate this ſyſtem, let us ſup- 
poſe a community, conſiſting of 10 noble 
pers, without either money or land; of 
Joo ſpirited gameſters, having ready money; 
85 of 100, ooo honeſt dupes, having land 
hat gives employment to a million of 7: 
duſty ious labourers, The ten noble ſharp- 
* 8 ers 
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ers want continually to borrow farge ſums 
of money for their honourable ſubſiſtance, 

for which they have no fecurity to give, 
nor fund to pay the intereſt ; but confer- 
ring with the gameſters, and ſeducing them 
into a confederacy, by teaching them the 
arts of gambling, they altogether cajole 
and confound the flender underſtandings 
of the dupes, ſo as to perſuade them it is 
juſt and neceſſary, for the good of the com- 
munity, that thei lands ſhould ſtand 
charged as ſecurity for the ſums propoſed 
to be borrowed ; and then the gameſters 
making the colluſive loan, they and the 

ſharpers ſhare and divide the greateſt part 
of the money among themſelves; and thus, 
by Hocus pocus, the lands of the dupes, and 


the labour of their induſtrious dependants, 


become bound in mortgage to the game- 
ſters. But now, though this fair gameſter 
ſeems quite cock-a-hoop on the ſucceſsful 
game he has hitherto played, in my view 
of it, I think his profit is not abſolutely 
certain, unleſs he can be inſured againſt 
the chance of the 1c0,000 dupes coming 
to a better underſtanding of their rights 
and of their power,” F Frnm 


By this obſervation, I am convinced my 
kinſman ſees clearly the error he has been 
ſo long in; but I have no great hopes of 
his being much the better for this diſco- 
very, becauſe, notwithſtanding the lucid in- 

teryals 
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tervals of ſuch lunatics, an epiaemical madneſs, 
which has raged among us ever ſince the 
Reſtoration, ſeems not likely to be eradi- 
| cated, otherways than by the raging of 
. ſome greater evil; as the plague, which 
— infeſted this capital. for ages, was only re- 
h h by the great in the 
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———— 


Nee ſervum meliorem ullum, nec deteriorem dominum 
Fuiſſes Sueton. in Vita Calig. 


SIR, 8 | Bath, May 14. 
SAT down the other day in a retired 


corner at the bookſeller's, to write you 
my ſentiments on the preſent unhappy ſi- 
tuation of. public affairs; but I had ſcarce 
begun, when being teazed and interrupted 
by a political converſation among four or 
five gentlemen at the other end of the 

| ſhop, I was obliged to lay down my pen. 
Their diſcourſe ſeemed to ariſe from one 
of them animadverting on the /etter of a 
Planter, in your paper, No. 10 [See Lon- 
daun Evening, April 18] which pointed at 
ſome Weſt-India Governor, who had ſug- 
1 gone in Parliament“ the inhuman 21 N 
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of exciting the negroes in America to 
«© riſe and maſſacre their maſters.” At firſt 
I endeavoured to give no attention to them, 
but their arguments became ſo intereſting, 
that I could not avoid liſtening; and tho 
1 loſt the beginning, I amuſed myſelf by 
taking a conſiderable part of the eee 
in ſhort hand; a copy whereof I ſhall ſend 
you in the ſtead of my own intended letter, 
which I could not go on with, and perhaps 
you loſe nothing by the change. 

The gentlemen were all ſtrangers to me. 
I ſometimes miſſed part of a ſentence; nor 
could I always diſtinguiſh the identity of 
the ſpeakers, ſo as to know exactly which, 
and how many of them joined in the-con- 
verſation, as they were not in my full 
view; whence, neither the matter nor the 
dialogue appear ſo connected as I could 
wiſh ; for 1 could only mark the change 


of perſons from the changes of voice, by 
the letters A, B, C, &c. | 


A. Have they any right o over. PRO ſlaves, 
except what the law gives them? And bas 
not the law given us a right over them- 
ſelves, as our ſubjects? Conſequently, if 
they rebel againſt us, we have as good a 
right to reduce them to the obedience of 
.cur laws, as they have to Pane ther rebel 
Negroes to theirs. | 


B. Very right, Sir, I'm of your cine 
and fo in Wenn their negroes to rebel, 
O by 


e 
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by offering them freedom, we are only 
playing the back game upon them. g 
A. With what juſtice can they palliate 
or cover the iniquity of their rebellion, with 
/ the ſpecious pretext of aſſerting their civil 
liberty, while they themſelves keep ſo ma- 
. thouſands in ſlavery? 
B. Very right, Ws. | 
C. If your analogy is perfect; your ar- 
gument muſt be good, —Let us fee :—The 
Britiſh Americans have a /-gal and an equi- 
table dominion, over their flaves as their 
perpetual ſervants, becauſe they bought them 
under thoſe conditions in a fair market, 
where ſuch flaves are legally and publickly 
fold. Did we alſo buy the Britiſh planters 
of America in like manner, and in ſuch a 
market? Who fold them? Where's the 
bill of ſale? 
B. No, no, we give up the analog. 
C. Here then your argument fails in 
the firſt outſet. 
A. That ſignifies nothing, for I main- 
| 3 tain that the diabolical practice of buying 
or felling ſlaves, ſhould not be allowed ; 
for to enſlave, on any pretence, our fellow- 
| creatures, is contrary to every juſt | idea of 
Humanity, both civil and religious. 
B. Very right, Sir, I think ſo too. 
C. Suppoſe we were to agree with you 
on that point, will it ſerve on the preſent 
Sauen to — our 7 of emanci- 


pating 
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pating the negroes in America, in order to 
enſlave their maſters? Was this any part 
of our plan in the beginning of the con- 
teſt, or was it only a ſubſequent ſcheme, 
an afterthought expedient? _ | 
D. And pray is there more humanity 
in plundering and reducing to poverty and 
ſlavery, thoſe who were born and educated 
tœaffluence and freedom, than in ſuffering 
the illiterate, habituated ſlave to continue 
in the ſtation his mind has been naturalized 
to from his birth, and to labour for the 
maſter, that under all circumſtances of ſick- 
neſs and age, maintains him and his pro- 
geny ? . 

A. I am againſt all ſlavery; the very 
ſound of the word ſlavery is odious to an 
Englith r. 
B. Very right, Sir. 3k 
D. I would to God that we could fay 
the condition was odious to an Engliſh 
heart. But it is ſhamefully true, that 
mankind can patiently ſubmit to be, what 
they cannot bear to hear named. I 
B. Very right, very right, Sir. Apro- 
dos to that, our demirep-women, who 
wallow in the pleaſures of debauch, are 
very chaſte in their language; and it is 
their conſcious prudery that has baniſhed 
the licentious dialogue of the laſt century 
from the ſtage, 
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C. Notwithſtanding all that has been 
ſaid, and is daily repeated, in abhorrence 
of ſlavery, can any thing be more evident 
than that a great part of mankind are moſt 
eagerly willing to embrace it ? Not indeed 
quite gratuitouſly, but generally for a very 
inconſiderable price: for example, thoſe 
among the lower ſort are ready to ſell as 
much liberty as their indigence has left 
them for a meal's meat, or a precarious 
maintenance; and thoſe among the higheſt 
1 for a paltry bribe, a mere ti- 
tle, or a piece of ribband! | 
B. Very right, Sir, for a ribband, ora 
wryband/ 
C. The reaſon why men are ſo prone 
to this vicious weakneſs, ariſes either from 
their paſſions of vanity and avarice, or from 
an indolence of mind, that cannot bear 
the exertions requiſite for the preſervation 
of their freedom. Our great models of 
every thing that was excellent in human 
knowledge, the GR EEE s, a people among 
whom the honour of freeman was in the 
higheſt eſtimation, knew well that man- 
kind were by their nature diſtinguiſhed in- 
do two claſſes; the one of thoſe who were 
capable, the other of thoſe who were inca- 
fable of reliſhing freedom, or of acting as 
became freemen ; and therefore they always 
kept ſlaves for the Tow and ſordid offices of 
<% py life, 
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life, and had laws proper for the gover- 


nance of ſuch an order of men. ny 

B. Very right, Sir. 

C. The Britiſh Americans have followed 
this wiſe example: for the abject part of 
mankind they þ 
order of /ſavery, whilſt the. government 
and defence of their rights as freemen, are 
intruſted to freemen only, which in this, 
and other corrupt countries, are for the moſt 
part in the hands of ſlaves, or of thoſe 
who are naturally of the ſave order.” 

B. How ! — what! —How can we in 
England truſt power in the hands of ſlaves, 
when we have no ſlaves ? Our laws, you 
know, as I have heard ' 

C. Why, by making * of thoſe 
whom we intruſt with arms; for it cannot 
be denied, that either by law, or by bar- 


barous cuſtom, all our military, both for 


land and ſea ſervice, are in a compleat ſtate 
of ſlavery. | 


A. How ſlaves! I Fe articles 
of war —— for life preſſing — arbi- 
trary commands death 


B. 1 don't underſtand what you mean 


by the abject part of mankind, the fave 
order, and thoſe that are incapable of King 
as becomes freemen. 


C. I mean ſuch baſe- minded and irre- 


gular people, as cannot conduct either their 
perſons or their properties in luce manner 
as 


ave. eſtabliſhed by law an 
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as ſhould become good citizens, with reſ- 
pect to the community in general, or to 
themſelves and their families in particular. 
B. Baſe-miinded-——perſons and pro- 
perties . good citizens —— 

D. Very juſt! for an incorrigible, pro- 
fligate, debauchee, ſquanderer, or gameſter, 
is naturally incapable of freedom. Such 
vicious or noxious animals ſhould be con- 

fined in cart · harneſs, or chained to a block, 

not left looſe to diſturb the peace and good 
order of the public, and much leſs to be 
intruſted with the intereſts of others, when 

they have not conduct enough to take care 

of their OWN. 1 : 
B. Soft, ſoft, my good friends; you 
| tread cloſe on the borders of petty treaſon, 
or ſcandalum magnatum—not a word of the 
t. or the adminiſtration, or of the ma- 
Jorities in the two Houſes of Parliament; 
or by inference you may inſinuate, that 
they are all by nature of the ſave order. 
C. Why, Sir, I have gone no farther 
than to give you the explanatory definition 


vou called for; but I will add to it, by 


Way of inſtance, that our neighbours in 
the Netherlands have a law in vigour, and 
frequently exerted, by which a man of any 
rank, being convicted of ſuch irregular 
conduct, is ſhut up in the priſon called 

the SiLLY BROTHERS, and the admini- 
. _ +» © » tration 
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ſtration of his affairs is put into the hands 
of commiſſioners. 
D. This is very true. 1 was 1 wing to 
a nobleman being ſhut up at Bruſſels for 
[quandering more than his income could af- 
ford; and a merchant in Holland, at the 
ſuit of his wife and children, for the like 
indiſcretion, 

B. Why then, if ſuch a lee could be 
executed _ the follies committed ever 
night at our macaron clubs, though they are 
not admitted in England as legal proofs of 
lunacy, would be ſufficient to ſhut up nine- 
tenths of our Courtiers and Senators * 
the SILLY BROTHERS. | 
D. Happy would it have been for this 
country that they had been there long ago, 
or that the effects of their follies had been 

confined to ruining their own fortunes | 
only, and that they had not had it in their 
power to play ſuch a fool's game, with the 
property and the proſperity of the common- 
wealth, as to put it all on the {ad chance of 
a ſingle caſt 1” 1 


Here the arrival of another gentleman 
broke in a little on this diſcourſe, or con- 
fuſed it fo, that I loſt ſome ſentences ; but 
it went on again, and I continued to take 
it in my notes as before, which I will ſend 

you. in my Retr. 
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N U M B E R xv. 
To the WEST-INDIA MERCHANT. 


"7 1 R, C Bath, May 16. 


8 ſoon as s the interruption occaſioned 
by the new comer was over, and the 


diſcourſe became again orderly, by being 


reduced to one ſpeaker at a time, I re- 


ſumed my pen, and continued my ſhort 


hand notes, from which the- following 1 is 
r | 


C. Dark opinions, involved in a con- 


fuſed cloud of incoherent myſteries, are as 


uſeful for the ſupport of falſe politics as 
of falſe religions; and ſuch opinions, be- 
ing once propagated, are more eaſily ſup- 
ported than oppoſed; for the acquieſcent 


indolence, natural to the majority of man- 
kind, being unable to bear the exertion of 
mind neceſſary to fift out and detect their 


fallacy, is ſtill further encouraged, by e- 
very one obſerving, that the ſmiles of the 
Court are never beſtowed ſo kindly as on 


the implicit believers, and the defenders 


of the faith. Hence it is, that ſo many 


falſe topics, framed and common- placed 
by the retainers of the Court, are trum- 


peted about again, and circulated by their 
deluded proſelites, as currently as Birming- 
ham counterfeits, few having {kill enough, 


and 
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and fewer inclination, to undergo the la- 
bour (and perhaps the loſs) of making an 
aſſay, to diſtinguiſh the falſe money from 
ſterling. 

A. Pray, Wa falſe topics, what falſe 
coin, has your induſtrious perſpicacity de- 
tected ? I wiſh you would ſhew us ſome 
ſpecimen, that we may know how to a- 
void impoſition. 

B. Very right, Sir ; come, ſhew us how 
to make an aſſay. 

C. Why, in the preſent American diſ- 
pute, one of the fundamental topics, main- 
tained by thoſe of the ſlave order, is, (that 
there muſt be, in every community, a ſu- 

reme and uncontroulable governing power; 
and that that ſupreme and uncontroulable 
power for the government of all the Britiſh 
community, or empire, in all parts of the 
globe, is conſtitutionally lodged: in the 
Britiſh Parliament.” | 

A. And who can diſpute that ? 

C. Why, though we were to admit the 
firſt part of this propoſition, by ſaying, 
that there og to be ſuch a ſupreme pow. 
er, yet, before the ſecond part can be aſ- 
ſented to, it muſt be proved, that all the 
ſeveral and ſeparate communities, which 
acknowledge the ſame Prince, have by 
common conſent ſubmitted themſelves to 
the uncontroulable deciſions of the 20 
Parliament of Great-Britain; for at pre 
ſent, though the Britiſh community, or 

* empire, 
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empire, with reſpe& to the Prince as the 
executive head, extends over all the Bri- 
tiſh kingdoms and provinces ; yet, with 
reſpect. to the Britith Parliament, it ex- 


tends no further, conſtitutionally, than to 
the lands and their inhabitants, which qua- 


lify and conſtitute the repreſentatives, or 
members who form that Parliament. 

D. That is, the community, or empire, 
under the Britiſh Parliament, is conſtitu- 
tionally confined, at preſent, to this iſland. 

C. I can find no rational or conſtitution- 
al authority to ſuppoſe it reaches any fur- 
ther at preſent; for, where many ſeparate 
countries, or ſtates, are under the nominal 
rule of one Prince; and where each has, in 
conjunction with that Prince, their ſeve- 
ral ſeparate and independent legiſlatures, 
which of theſe\ſtates (not being To conſli- 
ruted by common conſent) hall arrogate to 


themſelves to be the uncontroulable head, 


and to call their legiſlature the fupreme Pot 


er of the whole empire? 


D. Suppoſe, for example, the Parlia- 


ment of lreland ſhould take upon them 
X* * * 


B. Very right. Sir; that would be arro- 

guance indeed 
C. But if we really wiſh to have a gene- 
ral parliamentary as ary 4 over the whole, 
as one community, a general conſent, obtain = 
ed in a general Congreſs, may legally con/lz- 
Jute 
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tutè ſuch a form of government, and might 
be a happy improvement on our preſent 
motley frame, which, ſince the extenſion 
of our Colonies, ſeems to have ſomethin 
incongruous in it; but, I think, nothing 
elſe can bring this about effectually, conſli- 
tutionally, and ſatisfactorily. We now 
feel, that to eſtabliſh our decrees by force 
18 expenſive, perhaps beyond our abilities; 
the events precarious, and hitherto unfor- 
tunate? 

B. Very right, Sir; I begin to perceive 
that the words conſiituted, conjiitution, and 
conſtitutional, as you apply them, may have 
ſome particular and deciſive meaning, tho' 
heretofore I thought them only mere Kaan 
ſible political expletives. 

C. Thoſe words, however they may be 
miſapplied, are in their proper ſenſe ex- 
preſſive of ſomething definite, accurate, 
and preciſe. Their particular meaning 
with us, will appear from the further in- 
veſtigation of our preſent ſubject, Supreme 
power : I ſay, the ſupreme power in this, 
and every other country, naturally was, is, 
and always will be, not in arguments, or 
in words, in parchment, or on paper, but 
in the proprietors of the lands, on which, 
or out of which, the people at large are 
maintained. 

D. The truth of this is ſo obvious, that 


J wonder how 3 it could ever be queſtioned. | 
T2 . 


| 
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| Ha For if the proprietors of the lands 


are ſtrong enough, by the number of them- 


ſelves and their adherents, to withhold the 
produce of their grounds from any other 
part of the people, ſuch other part muſt 
become their ſlaves or dependents, under 
ſuch conditions as the proprietors ſhall 
think fit to allow them. But if the other 
part of a people ſhould be ſtronger than 
the proprietors of the lands and their ad- 
herents, and by a general combination 
ſhould contend with them for the maſtery, 
the property of the land, after the conflict, 
muſt remain with the conquerors ; and 
the vanquiſhed, if they are Jill to be fed 
out of the ſame lands, muſt either be ſlaves 
to the conquerors, or live under ſuch terms 
of compact, as their ſucceſs in the conteſt 
may have engaged the conquerors to grant ; 
and, under this compact, they conſtizute the 
order of their future government, which 


therefore becomes, and is properly called 


the Conſtitution. In the old German and 
Saxon laws, in our Magna Charta, and in 
the ſtatutes of Edward I. we look for the 
ſtamina of our conſtitution. There have 
been many encroachments, infringements, 
and ſome alterations, which have called 
for reſtitutions and amendments, and more 
may {till be neceflary. The ſurcreęſcence 
of our Colonies makes a new caſe, which 


ſeems. to is rao a new r conſtitutional alte- 


8 fa 


ratian. 
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ration. The majority of the proprietors 


of the lands in America, having now with- 
held their produce from others who differ 
from them in opinion, are demonſtratin 
in whoſe hands the Aron power of that 
country 1s held. 

A. To what does all this argument 
tend ? 

B. Very right, Sir; I love ſhort ſen- 
tences ; I never can diſtinguiſh any thing 
clearly, either in a multitude of words, or 
in a crowd of people. 


C. Take a little time, Sir, and your 


diſcernment will improve. The con 


nent parts of a political ſyſtem, like how 
of a crowd, can only be diſtipguiſhed by 
examining them ſeparately, and by tracing 
their connection and dependency in an or- 
derly manner. That the ſupreme legiſla- 
tive power (under which the executive 
ower derives) was conſbitutionally in the 
whole body of the free proprietors of the 
lands, who aſſembled, deliberated, and re- 
ſolved on all important matters, appears 
both from our ancient laws and hiſtory. 
The after - invented expedient, of meeting 
by repreſentatives, was in conſequence of 
the community having become too great, 
and the territory too extenſive, to form 
their general aſſemblies by the perſonal at- 
tendance of the whole body of proprie- 
. conſequently, 1 in order to preſerve the 


Ts conſti- 


e 


conſtitutional unity of the ſupreme power, 5 
when the land was further extended by co- 
fonization, a new mode of general repre- 
ſentation became neceflary,' and ſhould have 
taken place; and until that is complied 
with, the general goveramont mult be de- 
; fective, not to * diſorderly and uncogſci- 
tut ional. : 
'B. Very right; I begin to comprehend 
| { > | little. 
| C.. From the increaſe of territory by | 
EE : colonization, ſeveral ſeparate ſtates have 
been formed with legiſlative powers ſimilar 
to the parent ſtate ; but having no com- 
mon band of union, except acknowledging 
the ſame Prince, no common Congreſs, or 
joint meeting by Repreſentatives, confer- 
ring together, and with delegates of the 
parent ſtate, a Prince might be enabled to 
play one againſt the other, or by bribing 
. rhe repreſentatives of the moſt pewerful into 
. voluntary ſlavery, might endeavour to en- 
tbral the-reſt by compulſion. \ 

A. Oh, I ſee your ſcheme ;—this would 
quite alter the conſtitution ;—this would 
never do.—Who would dare to propoſe ſo 

wild a project? Your new-fangled Con- 
greſs would ſuperſede—would, I don't 
know what! quite overturn the conſti- 
tution | 1 | 
C. Patience, my good Sir; it is perhaps 
the only method that, without abſolute. 
| amputge 
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amputation, can preſerve the conſtitution; 
for when we think any new territory, 


gained by conqueſt or colonization, is able 


and proper to yield a revenue to the com- 
monwealth, if we ſhould then attempt to 
exact that revenue, without firſt calling to- 
gether the land proprietors (or their dele- 


gates) of ſuch new acquired territory, and 


in fair deliberation with them, to conſult 
on ways and means, it appears to me, that 
we ourſelves, by that neglect, would make 
a breach in the conſtitution. And now, 


having many ſuch territories, we muſt, ei- 


ther by ſome ſuch conſtitutional means, 


endeavour to unite them, or run the appa- 


rent riſk of breaking all to pieces! 
D. If it ſhould come to that, it may 


perhaps be a fortunate circumſtance for 


[ 


the beſt part of mankind, that the Ameri- 


cans are ſo ſtrong by their virtue, their 
numbers, and their diſtance, as to reſt 
both bribes and arms, whereby an aſylum 
may be preſerved for ſuch Britiſh ſubjects 


as prefer liberty to ſlavery, and the enjoy- 


ment of their ancient and fundamental 

rights. 1 RE 
E. Gentlemen, from what I have heard 
of your arguments, I believe I can in a 
few words ſhew, that by the principles juſt 
now laid down, both parties muſt agree in 
one opinion; both have already agreed, 
there muſt and ought to be a /wpreme go- 
9 50 verning 


4 


e 


"Th. 
verning power ſomewhere. The gentle- 
man who ſpoke laſt but one, inſiſts, the ſu- 


preme power muſt always be in the pro- 


prietors of the lands, and that is very true; 
but we muſt recolle&, that the King is 
virtually the proprietor of all the lands. 
The conditional grants, both in England 


and America, our payment of quit rents, 


and the laws of eſcheat and forfeiture, prove 
this beyond a doubt. Now, Sir, the King, 
as grand proprietor of all the lands, is in 


himſelf a Congreſs, a great body politic, 
which, with fifty or ſixty thouſand adhe- 
rents in red or blue coats, will be ſufficient 
to convince us in the cleareſt manner, that 
the ſupreme uncontroulable power is now 


where it properly and legally ought to be. 


A. Very true, Sir, that is the only Con- 
greſs that can reſtore peace, by reducing 
the lawleſs to order, it: 

B. Very right, very right, Sir; I won- 


der we did not think of this before, for to 


be ſure it is law, downright /aw ! 
C. If a conquering Prince can, under 


the influence of the ſword, perſuade an ig- 


norant or puſillanimous people to acknow- 
ledge, in parchment contracts, that they are 
to hold all their lands, as of his bounty, 


liable in many caſes to eſcheat to him and 


his heirs, ſuch contracts will be valid as 

long as public opinion ſupports them by 

its authority, or as long as the will of the 
EY | 5 Prince 


„ 
Prince is ſtrengthened by an oppreſſi ve ar- 
my; and, conſequently, for ſo long the 
Prince will be virtually proptietor of all 
the lands. But can a virtual proprietor be 
alſo the actual poſſeſſor and cultivator of 
all the lands of an extenſive empire? Or 
how long can mankind be perſuaded to 
forego the uſe of their reaſon ? For, letthe 
army be removed, or let public opinion be 
changed, and then the aun poſſeſſors of 
the lands will undoubtedly refame their 
natural rights, and demonſtrate, as the A- 
mericans are now. doing, that the ſupreme 
power reſides in them, and that virtual pro- 
prietorſhip, and virtual repreſentation, are 
equally phantoms. 

D. We have the legal and parchment 
authority of the Declaratory Act, affirming 


the Britiſh Parliament to be the virtual re- 


preſentatives of all the Britiſh territories. 
We have, in conſequence thereof, enacted 
and exacted; and we have moreover backed 
our virtual powers with the actual force of 
fleets and armies. But the actual power 
and active reſiſtance of the Coloniſts battles 
all our metaphyſics, by relying not on vir- 
tual and hypothetical notions, but on actual 
and natural experiments. 
E. Oh, my friend, I do not expect to 
convince ſuch croakers as you. | 
D. Well, Sir, I admit I am a croaker : 
but, as we all wiſh for better times, we 


* . 
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may agree to conclude in the words of the 
old Roman crow, who, it ſeems, in very 
bad times, croaked in good Greek, . 


Ter x Which, for the uſe of the vulgar, 
* Suetonius tells us, was thus expounded, 


% Nuper 7. arpeio que ſedit culmine cornix, 
<< BST BENE, uon potuit dicere; dixit, ER1IT.” 


And accordingly, a few months after, the 
people (perhaps taking the hint from the 


crow) found means to remove the cauſe of 


their grievances. 


A. But ſuppoſe this crow language was 
to be vulgariſed a little further, for the uſe 
of thoſe who underſtand Engliſh better 
than Greek or Latin, how would it be in 
our tongue? 


D. Why, it might be paraphraſed thus: : 


* A boding crow bas lately croak'd on top of 
Richmond bell, 


% That things go well, be could not ſay; but 
croaked, bye and bye they will.” 


B. Very good, very good! Egad, my 
parrot ſhall croak the original Greek; I 


like that the belt ; I'll 20 home and teach 
him directly. 


ESTAI PANTA KAL0OS|! Esr A1 PAN TA KaLos | 
Here ended the converſation. 


IJ am, Sir, your's, 
bay en coral 
* In Vitæ Neronis. 


NU M- 
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NUM B ER XVI. 
To the WEST-INDIA MERCHANT. 


8 IR, June 6, 1776. 


OU have ſeen in the papers a petition | 

from the Aſſembly of Barbadoes to 
the King. The nations of the Eaſt ap- 
_ proach their ſuperiors with a preſent ; our 
Colonies in the Weſt offer incenſe. The 
good people of that iſland, not to de- 
rogate from the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, in- 
troduce their Addreſs to his Majeſty with a 
long preface of compliments; their com- 
plaint, the ſubject matter, they reſpect- 
fully couch in a few words. To the com- 
pliments there is nothing to be objected; 
they are probably ſincere. Not leſs ſin- 
cere is the complaint; but being in ſhort, 
it is to be conſidered as a text, which it 
may be neceſſary to enlarge and expound 
for the edification of the public. What 
if the complaint be local ! the grievance 
is general; it is the buſineſs, and comes 
home to the boſom of the Sugar Coloniſt 
over all the Weſt Indies. Nor let the 
country gentleman in England think to 
eſcape. Inſenfible as he is at preſent, the 
blow is ſtruck, which, at all events, irre- 
vocably deprives his manufactures of a 
525 portion of the American market. 


: 8 The 
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The . confining themſelves to 


proviſions * alone, ſay in their Addreſs, 
Their internal reſources have failed; 


their ſtock on hand will not laſt many 


weeks; and they are without hope of fu- 
tute foreign ſupplies.” 


Before I proceed, allow me to give you 


- alittle hiſtory, which I have juſt learned. 


The people at Barbadoes were fo alarmed 
by the licence granted to General Howe's 
agent, to carry off all the proviſions he 
could get, that upon the motion for a pe- 


tition to the King, three different drafts 


were offered to the committee appointed to 
prepare it. One of them is publiſhed ; 

another has been put into my hands, as 
having come from a gentleman whoſe pub- 


, lic ſpirit and abilities give him an honour- 
able and diſtinguiſhed aſcendancy in the 


political determinations of the colony. 


Notwithſtanding the Houſe preſented the 
Addreſs, which has appeared in the pa- 


pers. The fear of a famine was tempered 


with the fear of offending. Conſcious of 


their own weakneſs, and well aware of the 


ſoreneſs and irritability of others, they 


ſhrunk back from their favourite leader, 


ward directly to the main point, and with 
a manly and decent firmneſs held out to 
open view the perilous ſituation at which 


they meant only to caſt one melancholy 


glance. 


They ſhrunk back, becauſe he went for- 


5 
glance. He had even ventured to name 
America, and to hint at peace upon a broad 
baſis. This was the language of their con- 
ſtituents; it was the language of their 
hearts; but they were too cautious to give 
it utterance in a public capacity. 

Under certain circumſtances, to be cau- 
tious is to be wiſe. Be that the praiſe of 
the Barbadoes Aſſembly; be it mine to be 
clear and explicit. In this intention, I fend 
you the propoſed Addreſs, which ſtartled 
the Aſſembly ; not that it contradicts, but 
becauſe it explains; and fortunately antici- 

pating my purpoſe, is a commentaty upon 
the actual petition. I give it you as ſuch, 
and ſhall only ſubjoin a few remarks. 

To the KING's Moſt Excellent Majestry. 

Moſt gracious Sovereign, 3 
WE your Majeſty's moſt faithful ſub. 
jects, the Repreſentatives of this your an- 
cient and loyal Colony of Barbadoes, hum 
bly beg leave, at length, to throw our- 
4 at your royal feet. Unwilling as 
we hitherto have been to add any thing to 
the weight of your Majeſty's cares on the 
unhappy ſubject of America, we have 
maintained a reſpectful ſilence; we have 
kept back from all expreſſion of our fears, 
until the apprehenſions entertained by us 
are on the point of being realized by the 
8 a ; approach- 
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Et: 


approzching evils. Confiding in the wiſ- 


dom of your Majeſty's councils, directed 
by the goodneſs of your royal heart, we 
have ſtill flattered ourſelves with ſome hap- 


py determination of that diſpute betwixt 


our Mother Country and our brethren up- 
on the Northern continent of America; 


in which, not only the peculiar intereſt, 
but the very ſupport of our own ſettle- 


ment in this Southern latitude, was imme- 


diately involved. But what a fad reverſe 
appears! and how afflicting is the condition 


of our lot! We are ſuffering without blame, 


and experiencing all the effects of a reſent- 
ment, without the ſlighteſt imputation on 
our obedience, We find ourſelves on the. 
brink of being ruined in our fortunes ; but 
heavy as that calamity may lie upon our 
minds, it is yet ſupportable, in compariſon 
with a more dreadful evil that ſtrikes at 


our very exiſtence ; for at a time when we 


find ourſelves cut off from our long accuſ- 


tomed ſupplies of food, by the determined 


meaſures of your Majeſty's Miniſters at 
home, following the example, and ſup- 


Porting the reſolves of the North- Ameri- 


can Congreſs ; when at this time we are 
anxiouſly looking for reſources from ſome 


other quarter for ſupport, your Majeſty will 


* 


judge of our alarm at the arrival and ap- 


plication of two tranſport ſhips from Boſ- 
ton, for a part of thoſe very ſtores, for the 
ws relief 


a 35 
relief of your Majeſty's forces there, which 


we had relied upon for our own ſcanty pro- 
_ viſion, How conſiderably this muſt haſten 
the period of our dreaded wants, con- Dy 
ſpiring as at preſent with the failure of _—_ 
our few internal aids, from the ſeverity of 
the ſeaſon, we are but too painfully ſenſi- 
ble! Nor can we forbear, by the moſt diſ- 
mal anticipation, to bring the horror of = 
that day into our, minds, when we ſhall 9 
behold our miſerable ſlaves, to the number | 
of near eighty thouſand, looking up to us 
for that food, which we ſhall be unable to 
hold out to them; and when, from the 
deſtruction of their lives, deeply as we muſt 
be affected with the irretrievable loſs of our 
properties, we ſhall yet feel the deeper 
wound that will be given to our humanity 
by the ſhocking ſcene; and yet happy will 
it be for us, if our ſufferings are ended 
here! Happy, if our preſent orderly and | 
ſubmiſſive flaves, then driven by hunger, | 
and its wonted rage, to rapine and rebel- | 
lion, do not turn upon ourſelves and fa- 
milies, and make us the firſt dreadful vic- 
tims in the general ſacrifice! _ 
| We beſeech your Majeſty therefore to 
take this our moſt deplorable ſtate of dan- 
ger and ſuſpenſe into your moſt gracious 
conſideration, permitting us at the ſame | 
time to aſſure your Majeſty of our invio- „5 
lable attachment, from principles of gra- | 
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titude, no leſs than duty, to your ſacred 
perſon and government, profeſling our un- 
diſſembled reverence for the conſtitution of 
Great Britain, and our higheſt eſteem for 
' that part of it, which brought your Ma- 
jeſty's illuftrious anceſtor, as a bleſſing, to 
the Britiſh throne; and concluding with 
our devout prayers to God, who rules the 
hearts of kings, that he would guide the 
councils of your Majeſty to thoſe glorious 
means, which in the ſame moment they 
ſecure to us the preſervation of our coun- 
try, may eſtabliſh its proſperity likewiſe on 
the broad baſis of national peace and hap- 
pineſs throughout the realm.” 


* . _ * 


This, Sir, is the condition of Barbadoes. 
It is ſoon to be the condition, if it is not 
already, of all the Sugar Colonies. I ap- 
peal to our evidence at the bar of the 
Houſe of Commons, prophetic of the 
lateſt advices. And while all theſe her 
ſubmiſſive children are thus crying out to : 
the Mother Country, for help under the 
diſtreſs into which ſhe has planged them 
with her eyes open, while in return for 
Adauuteous acquieſcence, they are looking up 
to her for adequate protection, what is the 
relief ſhe has prepared for them in the ple- 
nitude of her power, and tenderneſs of pa- 
rental cares? dhe tells them, | ſpeaking . by 
the voice of her Miniſters. The Sugar 
| Colonies are in no danger of a famine. 
Corn 


D 


Corn is cheap in England, and Ireland a- 
bounds with proviſions. They may de- 
pend upon the activity of the merchant, 


and diſmiſs their fears.” - A doctrine like 
this 1s expoſed, as it deſerves, in your late 
account of the Weſt- India memorial to 
adminiſtration ; for in vain may there be 


corn in Egypt, unleſs there is money in 


the ſack's mouth. But the doctrine is ad- 
vanced, merely to evade the difficulty ; 
and in whatever light you view it, it is e- 
qually weak. I will grant then the plenty 


to exiſt, and I will ſuppoſe it to continue. 


IT muſt go further, and imagine, in the 


diſcovery of ſome hidden reſource, a capa- 


city to pay for it. What then? This 


corn, theſe proviſions, are not to be uſed 


upon the ſpot where they are cheap and in 


plenty. They are to feed people at the 
diſtance of three and four thouſand miles, 


and in a climate for which they muſt be 
particularly prepared. Before they reach 
the conſumer, they muſt paſs through a 
- multitude of hands, each of them entitled 
to a juſt profit. When Miniſters therefore 
talk of the cheapneſs and plenty in Europe 
of the food which is to be carried acroſs 
the Atlantic, they deſerve to be inſulted 
by a reference to their own experience. 
Let them look into their Boſton accounts 
for the cheapneſs, and enquire of the gar- 


riſon about the plenty! But my deſign is 


hauoneſt 
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| honeſt information, and I will not impoſe 


a deluſive eſtimate. Two objects are com- 
bined to ſwell the price in thoſe accounts. 
A government contract is a kind of a poli- 

tica! ſacrament ; there is the outward and 
vitible ſervice to the public, and the in- 
ward and ſecret grace to the individual. 


From jobbs I ſhall draw no concluſions ; 


my calculations are made upon the com- 


mon practice of buſineſs. Without trou- 


bling your reader with a tedious detail of 
articles, or the difference of exchange, I 
will venture to aſſert, with ſubmiſſion to 
the greater authority of the We/t-India 
Merchant, that fifty per cent. will be added 
to the price, from the prime coſt, to the 
conſumer in the Weſt-Indies. Nor is this 
all. The Weſt-Indies, while the harmony 
of the empire ſubſiſted, were ſupplied 
from America, The prime coſt of provi- 
fions in America was infinitely lower than 


. in the Britiſh iſlands, either formerly, or at 


preſent, and the navigation unexpenſive in 


5 
— 


. Another fifty per cent. would 


hardly be equal to the loſs to the ſugar co- 


lonies, in the difference of the two mar- 
kets. Behold then the boaſted plenty and 
cheapneſs in its effects! The planter muſt 


pay double the uſual price for his daily 
food. Let every man here go to a market, 
God forbid in the ſame predicament, but 


with the fame idea; and I may truſt the 
6 ; 4 7 Mas 1 
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ma ſanguine addreſſer for blood of them 
all, to judge between adminiſtration and 
the Sugar Colonies. Will he dare to pro- 
nounce this ſtate to be in no degree a ſtate 
of famine? But the food of the Negroes, 
and of moſt of the common people, is 
maize, The foreign ſupply is now no 
more; the internal reſource too frequently 


fails, and wheat remains for a ſubſtitute. 


The price of wheat to maize is as three to 
one. Shall then the labouring poor, and 
thoſe who ſtand in their place, have no 
bread to eat, except they buy ſuch as 18 
always three times as dear as their common 
bread, and is itſelf at that juncture neceſ- 
ſarily doubled in price? Shall the mainte- 
nance of the man in theſe ranks of life be 
raiſed to ſixfold ! And will Miniſters gtavę- 
Jy; tell Us, ff There is no danger of a fa- 
mine. in the Sugar Colonies ; that corn is 
cheap in England, and Ireland has plenty 

of proviſions ?“ It is a ſolemn 9 of 
our misfortunes. But I have done, and 


will not Ou againſt your rules. 


31 am, Sir, your bumble ſervant,” 


A SUGAR CoronsT, 


Lloyd' s, June 8, 1776. 


As the W Colonift refers his compu- 
tation of the advanced price, beyond prime 


9 on proviſions ſent from hence to the 
" 8 Weſt- 


— 2 


in her way, had been detained, and obliged 


Hie 


Welt-Indies, to my judgment, I am ſorry | 
to inform him, that 15 has made it 50 per 


cent. below the truth. The flour which I 
ſhipped ſome weeks ago, IE in the 
price of caſks, freight, commiſſion, in- 
ſurance, and all charges, cannot be ſold 
in the iſlands leſs than a hundred per cent. 
beyond its coſt in London. 

As to the little regard ſhewn to the Bar- 
badoes petition, though it has been given 
out, that the Miniſters were influenced in 


that matter by advices from the Governor, 


who was of opinion the planters had no 
juſt ground for their fears, I think it ap- 


pears from the ſubſequent conduct of that 


ſame Governor, in ſeizing two veſſels bound 


blig ing them to ſell their cargoes in Bar- 


— 7 that he could not have been the 
author of ſuch falſe and deceitful advice. 


Toe W, ll -India Merchant. 


os a CI a 


NUMB E R XVII. 
To the WES TIN DIA MERCHANT. 


$IR, June. at, os. 


N my laſt I broke from you rather a- 
bruptly, but I return immediately. I 
am urged to it by an account at Liverpoole, 


that a ſhip from thence, with proviſions 


for Jamaica, having touched at Barbadoes 


to 


with proviſions for other iſlands, and o- 
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to ell her cargo. Another, from a dif- | | 
ferent port, intended for Antigua, | has | = 
| ſhared the ſame. fate. You have intimated 4 
thoſe facts already; give me leave: W | 
large upon them. 
Say the gentlemen ee Ty 175 15 Bar- 
badoes taking advantage of her ſituation 
to windward of all the Weſt- Indies, to in- 
tercept the ſupplies provided for the others ? 
Will theſe people plead the neceſſity of the 
meaſure in excuſe for its violence? The 
cannot. The neceſſity was created by them- 
ſelves; and when they ſtripped their, coun- 
try of proviſions to ſerve the army at Boſ- 
ton, they ought to have known, that al- 
though it might have been a moot point at 
the Robinhood, whether his Majeſty's 
garriſon, or his ; Majeſty's colony, ſhould - 
be ſtarved, yet in the colony itſelf there 8 
could be no diſpute.” | 
It muſt be owned, G * it ap- 
pears by the hiſtory in my laſt letter, that 
it was not the people who decided againit 
themſelves. It was their Governor. He, 
in the true ſpirit of his ſuperiors at home, 
determined, that the troops making war 
with America were to be favoured, altho 
the people committed to his care were to 
periſn. And let me tell the gentlemen, 
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1 whoſe proviſions have been taken from | 2 
them, that the merit of having run all if 


hazards to favour. the 2 Wilh. . N | ) 
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ſweep, are reduced to a degree of 


the invaſion of their property. It will be 


X conſidered as a prudent and juſt atonement 
from the Governor to his people, for the 


miſchief he had done; and that it was 
meet and right in him, to make his own 
with them, although he ſhould have 
bought it at the expence of his neigh- 
bours. | „„ - 
It is not my deſign, Sir, to examine the 


| Governor's conduct. Let others applaud, 


or cenſure it, as it may correſpond with 
their -principles ; it was certainly attended 
with difficulties. I hold it up to public 
view, only to ſhew ſome of the difficulties 
wing out of the American war, and 

immediately diſtreſſing the Weſt-Indies. 
An army is ſent out to conquer. It is in 
danger of being ſtarved. To fave the ar- 
my, Barbadoes and the Leeward Iflands, 
for Mr. Howe's agent made a 1 

amine. 
Wretched-alternative ! not to have averted 
the calamity, but only to have ſhifted it, 
from the army at Boſton to the unoffending 
planter in the iſlands'! The planter in one 
Iſland feeling his diſtreſs, ſeizes the provi- 
ſions he finds within his reach, and robs e- 
ven a brother planter of a neighbouring 
Hand, pethaps in equal want with him- 
Jelf. Imagine, Sir, the confuſions ſpring- 


ing from repriſals, which reſentment might 
© provoke, or neceſſity juſtify ! | 


But 


But a ſenſe of their weakneſs forbids the 
idea; and the ſame imbecility is a pledge 
for their tameneſs, although it ſhould con- 


tinue to be the good pleaſure of this coun- 


try, to pave its way to the conqueſt of the 
continent, with the ruins of the iſland co- 
lonies. The narrative I have given, is alſo 
uſeful in another point of view. It is a 
ſubſtantial proof of the fact, which makes 
the principal ſubject of my laſt letter, the 
dearneſs and ſcarcity of provifions in the 
Weſt-Indies; a dearneſs and ſcarcity fore- 
told in our petition to Parliament, and now 
actually come to paſs, as was foretold. 
Let then the incredulous country gentle- 
man reflect upon the other misfortunes 
prognoſticated by the ſame prophetic fpi- 
rit. Some of them bear a moſt material 


relation to himſelf. He will do well to 


meditate, in a ſolitary hour, how far the 
ſudden accompliſhment, in part, of a ſo- 


lemn prediction, drawn from the nature of 


things, is an earneſt of the future accom- 
pliſhment of the whole. And | beg leave 
to offer him ſome farther matter for the 
employment of a few ſerious moments, 
Whatever he may think of America, the 
Weſt-Indies are void of offence. Is it then 
confiſtent with religion or humanity, to 
deftroy the innocent, becauſe their deſtruc- 
tion may operate eventually as a puniſh- 
ment to the guilty? Are five hundred 
a | Es _-_ thouſand 
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i}: 4 thouſand perſons to be ſtarved, and a pro- 


perty, from thirty to fixty millions, ren- 
dered unprofitable or precarious, that A- 
merica may loſe the advantage of ſelling 
them food and neceſſaries? Be the legiſla- 
ture of Great-Britain to the Weſt- Indies, 
as the Sovereign to the ſubject; the ſubject 
has certain ſacred rights, which the Sove- 
reign is bound to reſpect. I lay this upon 
the mind of the country gentleman, as a 
caſe of conſcience. If he has any doubts, 
let him not reſt the ſolution ſimply with 
the Sugar Coloniſt, indignantly ſmarting 
under the laſh of oppreſſion. Let him 
conſult a man, who, eminent for integrity, 
knowledge, and abilities, has no bias, ex- 
cept what may rather incline towards the 
church and ſtate of this kingdom. I mean 
| the Royal Profeſlor of Divinity in one of 
its learned Univerſities “ . The Reverend 
Doctor will tell him, The power of 
every legiſlature upon earth, even of the 
moſt uncorrupt and uninfluenced, is in its 
very nature fiduciary, and of conſequence 
not omnipotent. It ſtands itſelf in a cer- 
tain relation of infinite inferiority to the 
God of Nature, whoſe laws it cannot tranſ- 
greſs without impiety ; it ſtands in another 
relation of perfect equality to every other 
independent ſtate, whole rights it cannot 


* See Dr. Watſon's ſermon on the 29th of May, 


| before the Univerſity of Cambridge. 
> gar violate 
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violate without injuſtice; it ſtands in ano- 
ther relation of conditional ſuperiority to 


its own ſubjects, whoſe general intereſts it 
cannot oppoſe without tyranny ; for there 


may be a tyranny of the whole legiſlature, 


as well as of one of its members.” 

have quoted the wordsappoſite to my 
purpoſe, not with the intention of a formal 
application (it ſwims upon the ſurface) but 
to tempt my country gentleman, and you, 
Sir, to read the ſermon itſe t will make 
ample amends to you b h, in the ſolidity 
of thought and elegance of expfetgans for 
the defects of 


Your humble ſervant, 1 on 


A SUGAR CoLontsr. 


© - Lloyd's, June 25, 1776. 


MY worthy correſpondent, the Sugar 
Coloniſt, writes like a man who ſeels for 


the dit affecting himſelf and his com- 


patriots ; but, alas! he is only throwing 
away his labour in addreſſes to our country 


gentlemen, who are viſibly ſo immerſed in 


the ſoft intoxicating ſenſualities of this 


elegant and luxurious age, that they have 


no appetite for reading ſermons, or inclina- 
tion to fatigue themſelves in ſtudying or 
examining caſes of conſcience. As to the 
calumity now fallen on the unoffending 


8 Weſt- 
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„ | 
Weſt-Indians, the ſcene of it is too remote 
to be felt for, at preſent, by the inhabi- 
tants of Great-Britain. I recolle& one of 
my correipondents, (No. 5, Feb. 13.) 
compared us to a family who had ſet their 
houſe on fire in a drunken frolic. Let us 
continue his alluſion, and ſuppoſe theſe 
drunken wiſe-acres thought it proper at 
laſt to blow their fire out with gunpow- 
der; that is, to blow up a part of their 
building to ſtop the farther progreſs of the 
flame, when ſome one puts them in mind, 
that hey have laid their powder in ſuch a 
manner as to blow. up an outhouſe, not 
touched by the fire, with ſome of the fa- 
mily in it, D— en, fays the Squire, 
let em go; our buſineſs now is to ſave the bo- 


dy of the houſe! * © 


» The Weſi-Inaia Merchant, 
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NUMBER XII 
Mr. Miller, | $ July 10, 1776. 
X7 HILE I was airing myſelf laſt 
Saturday evening in St. James's 


Park, foreſeeing a ſhower of rain, I re- 
treated to the Smyrna coffee houſe for 
ſhelter, where I found a ſet of politicians, 
ſome of whom were deciding the fate of 
the rebel colonies with great confidence and 

ET | ſeem- 
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ſeeming ſatisfaction.— You may take my 
word for it (ſaid a gentleman with a cock- 
ade) that by this time there's not a man of 
them in the whole extent of Canada. Vou 


ſee by their own account, how they fled. 


with precipitation, and left all their can- 
non, their arms, and their ſick behind 
them,” «I ſee (anſwered another gentle- 


man) the Philadelphia Gazette does not 


endeavour to deceive the people by falſe 
accounts, or by ſuppreſſing the detail of 


mortifying events; but with all this we 


have no authority to ſappoſe the Provin- 


cials have retreated any further than to 
their ſtronger poſts, where they may be 


reinforced. We ſhould wait for more de- 


ciſive intelligence, before we venture to 
proclaim our triumphs with ſo. much con- 
fidence; and indeed, what grounds have 


we for triumph ? When the moſt we can 
boaſt of is, that we have got footing in 
part of a province, which the power of 
France was not able to maintain againſt a 
ſmall army, principally of Provincials, fif- 
teen years ago; and that we hope from 
thence to begin to make a conquelt of the 
thirteen united provinces, defended as they 
are by a hundred and fifty thouſand men, 
and covered by woods, lakes, rivers, and 
mountains, in extent larger than all Eu- 
rope! I think, added he, we have now 
ſeen che name of this Colonel Campbell 
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in two accounts of retreats. I ſuppoſe he 


was the commander of this laſt, as well 
as of the former, from the walls of Que- 


bee the day Montgomery fell.” When, 


to my great aſtoniſhment, a tall old gen- 


tleman, with a ſtrong Ecotch accent, cried 


out, Oh, a Caumpbell, a Caumpbell ! 


Oh, by G , they ſhould naw ha trauſted 
hem a ſecond time!“ But (ſaid another 


gentleman) let things go as they may in 
Canada, 1 find by the Weſt-India Mer- 


chant's account, that our ſugar iflands are 


in a moſt deplorable ſituation, and in great 


danger of being ſtarved, ſince their ſupplies 
from North-America have been cut off.” 


Aye (ſaid another) but who is this Weſt- 
India Merchant? He's not one of the 


Shelburnes, nor one of the Rockinghams; 
he's certainly an obſcure fellow, of no 

party, or at leaſt none of them own him.“ 
« Of naw party! (ſaid the old Scotchman) 


of naw party ! Is he the worſe man, be- 


cauſe he's of naw faw#1on ? I ſay, he is 


the more worthy to be laſtened to, that he 


delivers his ſantiments nullius in verba ma- 
giliri. Whan I rad that wall reafoned 
pamphlet of Dr Price, I ſhould aw had 
moe reſpact for the author, if he had naw 
woven the panegyric of his patron intil his 


work: The boneſt Waſt-India Marchant, 


not craving the patronage or panſion of any 


auction, does naw want to be knawn by 
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any one.” Pho, pho (ſaid another Scotch 


gentleman) I ken the man vary weel ; he 


is a veeſionary ceetizen, that has ruined his 
femily by projecting in the new iſlands ; I 


ha' forgotten his name, but you may ſee 


him any day at Lloyd's coffee-houſe.“ 
Though this fellow was boldly advancing 
a falſhood, for he certainly knew me not, 
yet I did not think proper to remain any 
longer there, while ſuch a ſcrutiny was 
carrying on, leſt ſome one ſhould chance 


to come in, who knew more of me than 


this forward voucher; therefore, the ſhow- 


er being paſt, I ſtepped up to the bar, paid 


for my coffee, and returned to my walk. 
From the ſhort converſation I heard in 

the coffee-houſe, I could not help reflect- 

ing with myſelf, that the oppoſition to the 


_ preſent unhappy meaſures being divided 


into the many factions of Rockinghams, 
Shelburnes, Graftons, Temples, &c. at 


the Court end of the town, with the un- 
derplots of Bill of Rights and Conſtitu- 


tional Clubs in the City, gives us reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that whilſt eminent men are ſo ſelf- 
iſhly engaged in private emulations, as to 
maintain ſeparate cabals, they are either de- 
| ficient in public virtue, or not ſufficiently 
appriſed of the common danger of that de- 
luge of approaching misfortune, with which 
they are all likely to be overwhelmed. It 
was by an infatuation of this kind, that 

| the 
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the honeſt General Ludlow, from his jea- 
Jouſy of General Lambert, or from his 
unſeaſonable delicacy of refuſing (when 
the liberties of his country were ſinking 
under Monk's treacherous invaſion) to join 
with a man whoſe morals he diſapproved 
of, ſuffered a greater villain to become 
maſter of the field, and thereby the nation 


Ia 


Ihe faithful Dutch hiſtorian, Emanuel ö ö 
Meteren, tells us, that in the year 1555. 
while the Low Countries and Spain were 
yet one nation, a furious ſea fight happened 
off Calais and Dover, between 23 Dutch 
merchant ſhips coming from Spain, aſſoci- 
ated in a ſquadron for mutual. defence, and 
PTY 19 French 


\ 


W 
19 French men of war, with fix or ſeven 
brigantines; which French men of war, 
linking themſelves ſhip'to ſhip with chains, 
endeavoured to board the Dutchmen, who 
alſo kept fo cloſe together, that they 
fought almoſt hand to hand, as if they had 
been on ſhore. The Dutch ſhips were 


taller and ſtronger than the French, which 


were however better manned and better e- 
quipped ; in fine; after a cloſe combat of 


ſix hours, one of the veffels taking fire, 


the flames were quickly communicated to 
_ almoſt all the 1 8 before they could get 
looſe from each other; ſo that the battle 
immediately ceafed, every one then only 
thinking how to fave himfelf from the con- 


flagration. Many jumped into the fea, and 


ſwimming to the neareſt veſſel free from 
fire, whether friend or enemy, were all re- 
ceived without diſtin&ion.” And furely it 
was nothing more than natural, that the 


quarrel between the 1 of two'neigh- 


bour nations, which in its ultimate view 
admitted of ſome temperament, ſhould ne- 
ceſſarily ceaſe, and be converted inſtantane- 
ouſly into a league of mutual affiftance, 
whilſt both were attacked by a common 
and relentleſs enemy: But the folly of the 


modern diſunited Patriots, the falſe delicacy 
of General *Ludlow, and of the Empreſs 


of Liliput, can only find their parallels a- 


mong _ 


LA] _ | 
mong people, who ſhew by their manners 

that they are ripe for deſtruction or ſlavery. 
Though one of the gentlemen in the 
_ coffee-houſe mentioned me in a ſtyle of 
contempt, as an obſcure perſon, becauſe 
he could not find I was enliſted under any 
of the caba/s, I proteſt I felt no ſhame for 
myſelf on that account, but much for the 
generality of my countrymen, who are ſo 


far debaſed by the influence of laviſh ideas, 
as to think the pageantry of titles, confer- 


red by a pageant, more eſtimable and ho- 
nourable than the inflexible integrity and 
candour of an independent mind. But I 


own, Mr. Miller, the generous ſentiment 


of the old Scotch gentleman (who little 
thought I was within hearing) flattered me 
© agreeably, as indeed he ſpoke the truth. I 
point not my arrows, ſuch as they are, a- 
gainſt men, but againſt meaſures ; nor do 
I write to flatter the heads of oppoſition, 
but to warn and inſtruct, as far as I can, 
men in power; and, God knows, the ex- 
perience of every day ſhews how much 
they want it. The Britiſh dominions, in 
the beginning of this century, leagued with 
almoſt all the powers of Europe, were 
| ſcarce a match for France alone. Our co- 
lonies were then in their nonage, and the 
profits derived from them, inconſiderable. 
In the year 1760, they were ſo far ad- 
vanced towards maturity, that, enriched by 
| e their 
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their commerce, and ſtrengthened by their 


arms and their mariners, the Britiſh em- 
pire was an over match for the combined 
houſes of France, Spain, and Auſtria. 
But now the wild projects of adminiſtra- 
tion have driven thoſe provinces, the foun- 
tains of our wealth and of our modern 


power, into revolt, to renounce their alle- 


giance to the Crown, to meet us in arms, 
and even to ſhew they have power or prow- 
els ſufficient to baffle all our farce by fea 
and land; and yet we are {till blindly pur- 
ſuing a paſſionate, abſurd plan (which no 
man owns) without ſeeming to perceive 


that we are hurrying on headlong to our 


ruin ; that we have already loſt near half 
our eſtate, and that the reſt is left an al- 
moſt defenceleleſs prey to the firſt bold in- 


vader. In the mean while, our great men 


are as brave as they are blind, and in their 


jollity the burden of their ſong is, Fat 


fuſlitia, ruat cum Are then theſe great 
men ſecure againſt the effects of the ruat 
celum ?” Oh, yes, they have brought the 


arts of corruption to ſo high a degree of 


perfection, that though twelve millions of 
nominally free people, may find themſelves 
driven to the verge of a precipice, by the 
-deteſtable machinations, or by the folly, or 
the obſtinacy of perhaps one man, they 


know not how to help themſelves !“ Bur 
may they not have ſome comfort in proſpect, 
8 b T LEY. by 
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by 8 that every vicious exceſs 
brings on at laſt a remedy againſt itſelf; and 
that the downfall of a corrupt IR, may, 
ere long, give place to a better ?” Perhaps 
they may; for though in common language 
we talk of the ruin and deſtruction of na- 
tions, we do not mean that the matter, that 
is, the land and the people, are exterminated, 
(though ſome royal Miniſter: and Generals 

| have vainly exerted their utmoſt efforts for 
that purpoſe,) but that their political form 
is changed, one form of government being 
deſtroyed, and another created. So, when 
Tarquin was expelled by the firſt Brutus, 
the Mcnarchy of Rome was de royed, and 
a commonwealth was eſtabliſhed in its 
ſtead. And when the ſeven Low Dutch 
provinces united and revolted from the 
proud, obſtinate, and over- bearing Spa- 
niard, the royal domination over them was 
deſtroyed, and a fouriſbing republic was 
erected in its room, which continues a po- 
pulous, wealthy, and powerful ſtate to this 
day; while the other ten provinces, that 
ſubmitted to the bribes and oppreſſions of 
the royal Miniſters, though poſſeſſing the 
moſt ertile ſoil in Europe, have languiſhed 
in poverty and obſcurity ever ſince, diſtin- 
guiſhed only by being ſometimes the ſeat of 
war, in which the poor inhabitants them- 
ſelves have no immediate concern, 125 that 


| their 
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their country lies unbe ph convenient for 
contending neighbours to ravage and to 


e in. 
TJbe V. 4 India Merchant. 


NUMBER XIX. 


To the WEST-INDIA MERCHANT. 


2 - Auguſt 10, 1776. 


HE N the American Congreſs 
Was appointed, our Weſt-India 
people modeſtly repreſented to Parliament, 
their apprehenſions of the fatal conſe- 
quences of the quarrel, which was then 
become very ſerious. Thoſe 1 
have fince been treated as groundleſs. I 
was aſſerted, the gloomy predictions had 
not been verified by the event; for the ma- 
nufacturers throughout the kingdom, had 
all been in full employment. I obſerved 
at the time, that although it might be ſaid 
with Caeſar, the Ides of March are 
come,” it could have been anſwered with 
the ſoothſayer, True, Czar, but they 
are not paſt.” I will not repeat what I ad- 
ded upon the ſubject, in explanation of the 
ſeeming contrariety. The curious, or the 
incredulous, ny ſee it in your ſixth num 
ber. | Whe- 


To ſave the 1 the trodble of ſearching for 
No. 6, (in London Evening, Feb. 17.) which perhaps 
mw not be eaſily hadeat this diſtance of time, I find, 

1 upon 


[1]. 

Whether the manufacturers were at that 

eriod in ful! employment, or not, it is 
needleſs to examine. That they do not 
continue in full employment at preſent, no 

private man can ablolutely demonſtrate . 
cContradict. The truth depends por 

multitude of facts, to be carefully and i 

partially collected. But there is evidendc 
of another nature, ſufficient for a mind f 
which 1 1s open to conviction. 

'You know, Sir, the Long Room at the 
Cuſtom-Houle. When I came home to 
| Eng land, it was before theſe troubles, 1 
was led to viſit it, as a fight the world 
could not match. 1 e the exactneſs 


upon looking over that paper, the Sugar Coloniſt re- 
marks, that the manufacturers being ſtill employed, 
was owing to the following temporary accidents : Fur- 
niſhing the Spaniſh flota with all forts of goods, 
Peace between Ruſha and the Turks; gave riſe to 
ſome new and unexpected demands in trade. The 
Americans, previous to ſhutting their ports againſt 
Engliſh, goods, had Jaid in a ſtock that exhauſted all 
our magazines, and which our manufacturers are em- 
ployed to repleniſh. + The licences from government 
filled the tranſport ſhips, and other veſſels with goods, 
as well to ſuppl} our army as occaſionally to be ſmug- 
gled into the provinces. Large remittances from the 
Nerth-Americans,' towards paying off their balances, 
Having reached the maſter manufacturers, have ena- 
bled them to continue their workmen in employment, 
hoping that things may ſoon return to their former 
order. And “ thus, ſays he, the great wheel of coni- 
merce continues its revolutions, for ſome time after 
the power which originally gave and continued its 
ations, 198 Sele, to operate,” 
| | and 
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and regularity, but was aſtoniſhed at the 
' multiplicity and variety of the buſineſs. 
The difference now is ſtriking; it is re- 
marked by every eye. The order and ar- 
rangements remain, but the hurry is over. 
The eagerneſs for diſpatch, and the celerity 
with which it was given, are at an end, 
with the neceſſity for both. The clerks - 
on all fides tranſact their affairs with great 
tranquillity ; and a ſtranger can traverſe 
the ground without impediment. 
From the Long Room, I direct my ſteps 
to the quays and warehouſes appropriated 
to the North-American trade. Some of 
theſe, I am informed, have been lett for 
1 500l. a year. I ſee the quays qa? 
and the warehouſes empty. 
| Such are the triumphs of the American | 
war |! 
Inſtead of a ſimple ion as Fihiers 
ly, I have lately been preſſed with an argu- 
ment. It was firſt mentioned in an ho- 
nourable aſſembly. Stated with a ſem- 
blance of candour, and ſupported by the 
higheſt official authority ; it has weight. 
It is, that the produce of the linking fund 
had increaſed, and that the increaſe was 
owing to the greater conſumption of che 
commodities ſubje& to Cuſtoms and Ex- 
ciſes. A great deal of pains was taken to 
eſtabliſh this particular point, in order to 
deduce an | Inference, that although the A- 
kat merican 
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merican trade might be valuable, yet its 
loſs had been amply compeniated by ac- 
quiſitions in other branches. 

The noble Lord who firſt mentioned it 
is juſtly entitled to applauſe, for the dili- 


gence of his reſearches into the detail of 


the revenues committed to his charge. I 


honour the ſedulous caution, no leſs be- 


coming in a ſtateſman, than in a philoſo- 
pher, with which he proceeded to inveſti- 
gate the grounds of an opinion favourable 


to his ſyſtem. (As a lurking fallacy might 


have conſpired with his wiſhes to betray 


his judgment, I admire the ingenuity ex- 


erciſed as ſucceſsfully in the eſcape from 
error, as in the diſcovery of truth; and 


giving entire credit to all his aſſertions, I 


congratulate him upon the reſult... His 


_ concluſion is juſt, that the increaſe of the 


produce of the ſinking fund had been ow- 
ing to the greater conſumption of commo- 


' dities ſubject to Cuſtoms and Exciſes; and 


J join in the inference, that the loſs of the 


American trade had been compenſated, I 


mean 10 tbe Exchequer, by other acqui- 
ſitions. | 


Fe; 


See the advantageous ground on which 
I place the argument of the noble Lord! I 
grant the premiſes, and I allow the conclu- * 
ſion. I only add one gentle qualification, 
_ viz. I mean 7o the Exchequer.” It con- 
fines the univerſality of the concluſion to 


. | | the 
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the. particulars aſſumed in the premiſes 3 
and this logic, which will be good at Ox- 
ford, muſt be good at Whitehall. _ The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot differ. 
from the Chancellor of the Uniyerſity., _ 
What is there then in this argument, to 
prove that all the manufacturers are in full 
employment ? Or, that the acquiſition to 
the Exchequer, is a ſolid benefit to the na- 
tion? It only proves, there is upon the 
whole an increaſe of employment amongſt 
the conſumers of commodities ſubject to 
Cuſtoms and Exciſes. Let us examine 
who theſe conſumers are, and what may be 
their employment. 

It is natural to begin at home. The Su- 
gar Coloniſt ſees a great increaſe in the trade 
to the Weſt-Indies. The ſhips, - which 
were accuſtomed to leave this country in 

ballaſt, you are ſenſible, Sir, now go out 
with full ladings. They carry the ſubſti- 

tutes for thoſe commodities, with which 
the iſlands were ſupplied by the continent. 
The new ſupplies (they diſgrace the name) 
are indeed inadequate to quantity, and ex- 
ceſſive in price. What of that? Be the 
property of the Sugar Colonies rendered 

unprofitable, as it is precarious ! Be the in- 
hababitants reduced to the miſeries of fa- 
mine! the receipt of the Exchequer is, 
nevertheleſs augmented in the inſtant ; 
their convulſive efforts in the laſt gaſp, ex- 


ceed 
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ceed their powers in the vigour of health, 
I truſt there is no true Engliſh merchant, 
who can contemplate without pain the 
commiſſions he draws upon the orders from 
his correſpondents, or the profits he makes 
upon the fales of his own adventures ; but 


the unhappy tranſaction certainly gives em- 


ployment to the conſumers of commodi- 
ties ſubject to Cuſtoms and Exciſes *. 
Bu RT ho Another 


® If my worthy correſpondent expects me to an- 
ſwer candidly, I muſt fairly own, though I compaſ- 
ſionate the miſeries I ſee falling on the planters, he 
muſt not expect me to carry my feeling farther than 
an apothecary does his concern for the ſufferings of 
his patients, but who, nevertheleſs, cannot give his 
drugs and attendance gratis, having nothing beſides 

his profeſſion to live by. „ 
I acknowledge the commiſſions and profits, which 
I now draw, on the extravagantly dear proviſions and 
ſtores ſent from Europe, inſtead of America, are ſo 
far a douceur to me as a merchant, as they for the 
preſent remove the thorn of the war from my foot, by 
ſticking it into the planter ; that I have been very lu- 
cratively employed in my compting-houſe and on 
*Change, in chartering ſhips, and ſending out ſuch 
cargoes to the Weſt-Indies as we never ſent before, is 
the true reaſon that you have heard nothing from me 
for this month paſt, . 
But however comfortable it may be to me, to ſee 
the profits of this temporary trade riſing ſo faſt, I am 
not without gloomy apprehenſions of how it may 
end. I have large balances due to me; my preſent 
extraordinary profits cauſe theſe balances to increaſe ! 
The Congrels have certainly declared the 13 provin- 
ces a free and independent ſtate! The French and 
| | | Spaniards ; 


1 
Another branch of commerce increaſing 
rapidly, is that of the Eaſt country. Ger- 


many and the Baltic are the reſources to 


replace the wood, the iron, and ſome other 
articles of the merchandize of America, 


more eſpecially the naval ſtores for the pub- 
lic, and for private uſe. It was a trade, 
originally all their own. They look upon 


America as a ſucceſsful rival, and will re- 
joice in her fall. No wonder they readily 
lend their helping hands to forward her 
deſtruction. I believe the great Catharine 


will perſiſt in reſiſting the temptation in 
every ſeducing ſhape. I therefore do her 


the juſtice to except her; it is a high com- 
pliment to be made her virtue, at the ex- 
pence of her intereſt. That this intereſt 
was perfectly well underſtood upon the 
Royal- Exchange, I appeal to the names 


ſubſcribed to the London Addreſs for blood, 


among which were thoſe of many mer- 


chants trading to Ruſſia, the Baltic, and 
the Eaſt countries. RET 
But neither the ſtruggles of the diſtreſſed 


Weſt Indies, nor the rifing proſperity of 


the Eaſt country, are ſufficient to fill up 
the mighty void in the Long Room at the 


Cuſtom-Houſe, nor to reconcile that void 
with the overflowings of the ſinking fund. 


Spaniards are myſteriouſly providing great fleets! = 
What if the Sugar Colonies, under the preſſure 


ſo many difficulties, ſhould—I dare not ſay what 1 
apprehend !—But my dream !— That horrid dream, 


which I communicated to you in my firſt letter (Lon- 


don Evening, January g.) is never out of my head! 


There 
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There is, however, a ds. Sir, which 
can explain the phenomenon. This trade 
is the trade of war. The capital to carry 
it on, in caſh and in credit, is the exceſs of 
the national expenditure beyond the ordi- 
nary charge of government. Eſtimate the 
trade of America at the higheſt, it was 
only four millions. Take this at the low- 
eſt, it is fix. Without troubling any Cuſ- 


tom houſe, theſe fix millions will give em- 5 


ployment to a greater number of the con- 
ſumers of commodities ſubject to Cuſtoms 
and Exciſes, and thus increaſe the produce 
of the ſinking fund *. It does more. It 
can afford to a favourite honourable con- 
tractor, two hundred thouſand pounds, in 


the profits of this year and the laſt. It 


can give a Chamberlain to the city, in ſpite 
of Wilkes and all his adherents of high 


* I POSTS: the King's friend 8 the Cocoa 
Tree (No. 5, London Evening, February 13.) told 
us, by a jocular ſimile, he thought the preſent ſtir of 
bufineſs (the effect of ſuppylng a great armament by 
ſea and land) was like the induſtrious hurry of a fa- 

mily throwing their goods out of doors and windows, 
after ſetting their houſe on fire in a drunken frolic. 

But my ingenious correſpondent, the Sugar Colo- 
niſt, ſhews us s demonſtrativel y, by an undeniable cal- 
culation, that a war which conſumes more money, 
than the whole amount in value of the late Ameri- 
can trade, muſt create more buſineſs, and be imme- 
diately more profitable to individuals, than was that 
loſt trade, however ruinous this war trade mult be to 


* nation at W M and to the i 1 in the 
en | 
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and low degree; and throw a Sheriff for 


Middleſex into the barpain. | 
I ſhould be ungrateful not to enumerate 


another of its powerful effects. The Su- 


gar Colonies owe it to theſe ſix millions 
expended in the trade of war, that their 
rum is not altogether without a price, mi- 
ſerable as that price may be. 

Although the trade of war may anſwer 
all theſe purpoſes I have mentioned, it 1s 


diſtinguiſhed from other trades by a charac- 


teriſtic defect. It makes no returns of pro- 
fit, and annually conſumes an immenſe ca- 
pital. As ſoon as thoſe who are to furniſh 


it, grow weary of the charge, then, and 
perhaps not till then, not only the ſinking 
fund will ceaſe to augment, but the gloomy 


predictions of Mr. Glover, now deſpiſed as 


chimerical, will take place in wall their la- 


titude. 
From the Weſt Ladies,” in a ſhort time, 


whether the nation continues, or forbears 


to ſupport the war, little or nothing of con- 


ſequence is to be expected Exhauſted and 


neglected, enraged and ruined, they can 
only be deſperate. 

As to the trade to F and the Bal- 
tic, it will continue. It will continue at 
the pitch to which it riſes upon the ruins 
of the American commerce. How profi- 
table it may prove in the iſſue, depends 
upon the good pleaſure of the deſpotic So- 
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vereigns, who govern thoſe countries. The 


time may return, when in the day of your 


neceſſity you may not be allowed to wy even 
a barrel of tar. 


I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


A SUGAR COLONIST. 


NUMBER XX. 
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Aug uſt 20, 1776. 


DIN E D laſt Sunday with my friend 

] Hortenſius in th- neighbourhood 0 4 

ortman Square, whoſe roaſt beef being a 
kind of public dinner for ſuch of 

friends as will give him their er, 

without formality, I often meet there 

with five or ſix people of different caſts or 


connections; and as it was a week after the 
Gazette account of the declaration of the © 
independency of the United States if Ame- 


rica; a declaration which I apprehend as 


2 death warrant againſt the power and proſ- 


perity of this empire, I was curious to ſee 
what might be the countenances of folks : 


at the Weſt end of the town, on ſo extra- 
ordinary an event, after a week's reflection; 


and whether it would wake them from that 
inſenſibility with which they had been ſo 
long benumbed. I was amazed to find 
8 9 talking Oy of the ther 

| t Mo 


Lad 


5 


9 * and reſtore to the honour ang dignity | 
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ther, and fuch like ordinary ſubjects, til 


dinner being over, a Scotch gentleman ob- 


ſerved, that not having been in London 
ſince the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, he was 


| aſtoniſhed at the enormous increaſe of the 


buildings, not only here, but in all the 
towns he had paſſed through in his tour 
from Scotland ; for he had made many ex- 
curſions to right and left, to reviſit perſons 
and places of his former acquaintance, 
where he had bcen quartered when he was 
in the army. * I ſpent (ſaid he) fix hours 
yeſterday in walking through the new 
ſtreets between May-fair and Tottenham<- 
court- road, and could not help maki 


very grave reflections with myſelf, of what 


ſhould become of all theſe buildings, their 


inhabitants, and the wretched artificers, 


who are now rapidly hurrying on with 
more, if we ſhould not be able to make a 


; good peace with the United States of Ame 
rica.“ Hal ha! hal the United States 


of America! (ſaid a plump gentleman, who 
has a conſiderable poſt in the Pay-office) 
why we ſhall conquer them, and by a 
wholeſome bleeding, reſtore them to their 
right ſenſes, ſo as to have no more trouble 
with them during our time!“ Well then 


(lanſwered the Scotch gentleman) I ſuppoſe 
wie ſhall ſend our victorious fleet and army 


immediately after to conquer the Holy 


of 
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calf the Crown, the rights of King Richard 
the Firſt, The Holy Land is not ſo far off 
as America; we have many good bating 
places by the way, by means of which our 
army may be much eafier ſupplied with 
proviſions, neceſſaries, and all tne aztirail 
de guerre; for I may be bold to ſay, if we 
are ſo ſure of conquering ſuch an extent of 
nations, as we have to encounter in America, 
the conqueſt of Paleſtine, a little corner of 
Aſia, will be comparatively a mere paſtime. 

925 However, as the events of war are always 
doubtful, if we ſhould happen neither to 
ſubdue, nor to reconcile the American 
States, I have met with many people in my 
country, who, not worſhipping, nor fol- 
| lowing the opinions of our Court-ſerving 
I banes, think we are precipitating the em- 
pire from the height of proſperity into an 
abyſs of ruin,” Sir, (ſaid an elderly gen- 
tleman who fat oppoſite to him) your re- 
mark goes to my heart; I have paſſed the 
greateſt part of my life in the building 
branch of buſineſs, brought up to it under 
my father; fifty years ago people were a- 
fraid we were over doing it, but my father 
ſaid then, he remembered the ſame fear for 
the new buildings of Hanover- ſquare, 
which, however, took very well, and are 
now, I may ſay, in the heart of the town, 
and fo we went on; but; for all that, I 
| tcok fright myſelf t ten years ago, and ſtopped 


To 


C ag] | 
my hand, when I had realized the granny 
_ of fourſcore good houſes, Eir, in 
theſe three joining pariſhes, there are eight 
thouſand new foundations within the laſt 
fifty years, and moſt of them are genteel 
houſes. In our bufineſs, we are uſed to ſpe- 
culate and to calculate; and though I am 
not much of a ſcholar in other matters, and 
may not expreſs myſelf very properly, if 
you'll not think me tedious, I'II tell you 
why I left off the building buſinefs.” Our 
hoſt obſerving ſome of the company were 
ſmiling or ſneering, ſaid, Pray, Mr, 
Architrave, go on; there are ſome gentle- 
men here will be extremely glad to hear the 
obſervations of a man of your great expe- 

rimental knowledge.“ Well, Sir, it was 
always a queſtion among us, ** where did 


all the People come from that inbabited theſe 
new houſes *'' And upon this, I remem- 


ber my father told me forty years ago, that 

after eſtabliſhing the public funds on a na- 
tional debt in the reign of King William, 
and the great increaſe of them in Queen 
Ann's time, many people who had their 
eſtates in the ſtocks, and no land or coun- 
try ſeats, became the occupiers of the new 
dan and whether theſe were perſons 
who had made their tortunes by the jobbs 
of thoſe two wars, or old country families 
who had changed their eſtates from lands 
to the c by having ſold to thoſe job- 


bers; ; 
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bers that came all to the ſame end. And, 
by my own experience, I have ſince ob- 
ſerved, that the increaſe of new buildings 
in London, Bath, and all over the kingdom, 
has kept pace with every addition to the 
national debt. But I muſt alſo add, that 
among the occupiers of the new buildings, 
we have had a great acceſſion of Coloniſts, 


15 eſpecially Weſt- Indians, within the laſt 50 


years. But, ſaid I to myſelf, this can't 
go on for ever; and fo when I ſaw how 
matters were going between us and the 
Colonies, and I myſelf was growing into 
years, I thought it was a proper time to 
ſtop my hand, and, I thank God, I ſce 
no reaſon to repent it; for if we admit 
that London and Weſtminſter, that is, this 
metropolis, is increaſed by only twelve 
thouſand new foundations within the laſt 
fifty years (though I am ſure it is much 
beyond that) the increaſe of new founda- 
tions in the reſt of the kingdom, muſt be 
at leaſt five times as many (for the metro- 
polis is generally though to be only one- 
tenth of the kingdom) then the Whole 
number of new 3 in the laſt fif - 
ty years, excluding all cottages, will be 
ſeventy-two thouſand, which cannot be in- 
habited on an average by leſs than eight 
perſons to each houſe, king the number 
of 576, ooo inhabitants; fot maintenance 
of. | mms we cannot allow leſs than 40. 
| a head 


1 | a 


a-head per annum z becauſe their ſpendings 
for houſe rent, cloathing, and all other ne- 
ceſſaries, whether maſters, children, or 


ſervants, muſt alſo afford maintenance for 


the artificers, huſbandmen, &c. who pre- 


pare and provide for them; ſo that the 


whole ſpendings of the inhabitants of theſs 
72,000 additional houſes, will amount to 
about twenty-three millions per annum. 
Now, Gentlemen, let us deduct from this 
the whole amount of the fund rents, as if 
all the proprietors of the publi ic funds lived 
in theſe additional new buildings, and for 
a round ſum, ſay five millions. There 
will then remain eighteen millions a year, 


which muſt be admitted to be the income 
of thoſe who live on the additional profits 
of our trade and colonization, as increaſed | 


within theſe laſt fifty years. Farther than 
this I did not think it neceſſary to look, 

for from the number of Coloniſts which I 
knew were among the tenants of the new 
buildings of London and Bath, and from 
the number and affluence of the people 
employed in the Colony trade at Briſtol and 
Liverpool, it appeared ſufficiently plain to 
me, that if we perſiſted in our new-fang- 
led ſcheme of taxing and dragooning the 
Colonies, ſomething would happen like 


the burſting of the bubble in the year 1720, 


t6 daſh the proſperity we have fo long en- 


joyed; for, thought I, though London, 
* X , bound- 
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Söthded by Highgate and Blackheath, and 
extending from Brentford to Bow, might 
not be too large, as the metropolis of Bri- 
tiſh Europe and America, it is already by 
much too rickety a head to be ſupported 
by the feeble reſources of little Old Eng- 
land, when left to itſelf ! And fo, Gentle- 
men, when I ſaw theſe projects were likely 
to be perſiſted in, I ſtopped my hand. 


Gentlemen, I am no ſcholar, T never got 


beyond my as in freſenti, but I have care- 
fully read thoſe excellent treatiſes of Sir 
William Petty, called Pol tical Arithmetic, 
which it 1s plain our wiſe miniſters never 
did, or elſe by the help of that ſtudy, they 
might perhaps have diſcovered, twelve 
months ago, that having diveſted them- 
ſelves of the American marine, they could 
neither find a ſufficiency of ſhipping to 
tranſport their army, nor of ſailots to man 
their fleet. But I am afraid the unhappy 
acquieſcing landlords of this kingdom, 
without any ſtudy at all, will, ere long, be 
fatally convinced, that they muſt pay ſe- 
verely for the jgnorance and obſtinacy of 
their leaders. Mr. Architrave (ſaid the 
Scotch Gentleman) we are much obliged 
to you for the information and eſtimates 
you have furniſhed us with, in which 1 
am perſuaded you are rather below than a- 
bove the truth. I read at Glaſgow the 
evidence laid before Parliament by the 


Weſt- 


1 


and Weit Indian Colonies took off goods 
to the amount of five millions and a half 
per annum, beſides the profits we received 


| trade and colonization within fifty years: 
paſt, it allows, that the proportional part 


\ (1155: 1 {ove 
Weſt- Indians, a8 —_ and ſummoned 
up by their agent, Mr. Glover. In that, 


it appeared, the whole exports from Bri- - 


tain to all the world, were in value ſixteen 
millions ſterling, of which the American 


by ſo many of the rich planters and their 
factor merchants, . reſiding and ſpending 
their incomes here: Wherefore, as you 
have ſtated that eighteen millions per ann. 
in our national ſpendings, are to be put to 
the account of our increaſed profits hy 


of Aue eighteen millions, to be placed to 


the credit of our Colony trade, and the 
ſpendings of the planters and factors reſid- 


ing here, muſt be at leaſt ſix millions and 
a half; all Which we muſt inevitably loſe, 


and the planters muſt baniſh themſelves to 


their ſeveral iſlands, unleſs we can make a 
good peace with The United States. Let 
us compute what we may loſe by thus : 


Why, fix millions and a half per ann. 3 


taken from the nation, ſuppoſe at four per 
cent. would be equal to the loſs of a ca- 


pital of an hundred and ſixty million ns and 
a half!!! «© Come, my friends (ſaid 


Hor- 
tenſius) let us drink a good and As PEACE 


. With: The United States. Upon which 
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the gentleman of the Pay- office ſaid, © Pro- 


vided we drub them into an humble ſub- 


miſſion firſt.. * Pho, pho, (anſwered our 


hoſt) Mr. Pounce, you had better take ex- 

ample by your old friend, Mr. Architrave, 
and rather wiſh to ſecure what you have 
gotten in the good times paſt, than to riſk 
beäng if bad times ſhould come; but Ire! 
collect, gentlemen in your ſtation riſk little 

or nothing”; for as your 'profits ariſe from 
poundage and fees, the greater the national 


ſquanderings are, the greater will be your 


gains. The necks of ſome of you, indeed, 
may be eventually in danger; and if, 

the untoward ifſue of the preſent projects; 
our finances ſhould drop to the ftate they 


were in at the revolution, none of your 


places will be ſo very defirable ; not even 


the auditorſhip of the Exchequer, in ex 


pectation of which, it is believed, one of 
our maſters has acted againſt his conſcience; 
to the riſk of his life and fortune.” «Well, 


well, (faid Mr. Pounce) when we are in 


Rome, we muſt do as Rome does : here's 


© good and ſpeedy peace with the United 

© —ptz—tz—tz, —Zounds, I can't ſay it 
without laughing—the United States! 
D n them, they had liked to have choaked 


2» 


me. Mr. Architrave (ſaid the Scotch 


gentleman) you very properly obſerved, 


chat the inhabitants of great towns,” both 
- maſters and 'ſeryants, in their ſpendings, 


mut 


3 1571 
- uſt Pay their - proportion-to-the-mainte- 


: Hance of the huſbandman, and of every o- 
- ther trade and profeſſion in the whole com- 
munity. Pray What do you ſuppoſe the 
annual expence of every individual, chil - 
dren and paupers included, to be at this 
time ? 'Your favourite author computed it, 
as I remember, to about ſeven pounds 
a-head. He did ſo; Sir, (anſwered 


Mr. Architrave) but we were neither ſo 


rich, nor ſo poor, in his time, as we have 


been ſince. The art of pawning poſterity 


by packed Parliaments, was not in practice; 
we had then no national debt of 140 or 
150 millions, nor could this kingdom have 
borne it, for our Colony trade was then 


only in its infancy. Our rulers were per- 


haps as well diſpoſed to fleece the nation 
then as now, but not having had the 


means, it ſeems as if they had had more 


wit and better policy. By the lateſt cal- 


culation, it is eſtimated that the annual 


maintenance of every individual in England 
ſtands in 131. a-head.” «© Then (Mr. 
Architrave) theſe fix e and a half, 
Which, as you very juſtly obſer ve, we are 
likely to loſe, unleſs we can make a 

ace, are equivalent, at the rate of 13]. 

a- head. to the maintenance of 500, ooo peo- 
ple. Now, our Exchequer, for the payment 
of the intereſt of debts, annuities, and expen- 


” ces of 6 cannot diſpenſe with leſs. 
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than a pound? V. from all the people 
in Britain; but if the loſs of the Colonies 
reduces 500, ooo people to beggary, or 
obliges them to leave the kingdom, how 
Will the Exchequer be able to bear the an- 
nual loſs of their quota of a pound a- head, 
that is, of 500,000. ?. a loſs equal to a 
| debt of twelve millions and a half, at 4 
per cent. for, as to the Exchequer, it 
makes no difference whether money is 


raiſed by duties, by exciſes, or on lands; it 


can only be obtained in proportion to the 


number of conſumers who inhabit, or uſe 


the products of that land; therefore, 
1 6% leſſens the numbers of the con- 
ſumers, muſt as effectually deduct from 
the # 
money was to be raiſed by a pole tax, 
But on whom muſt this Exchequer loſs 


8 fall? Can it be taken out of the civil liſt ? 


No. Will the country gentlemen grant 
another ſhilling or two in the pound on 
land No. Will you ſpunge away twelve 
millions and a half from the funds, by way 
of a coup defſai ? Or will you ſupply every 
leficiency with Bank bills? Oh, happy 
expedient ! and fo. run the Bark bills 
againſt the paper money of the Congreſs, 
till we ſee who can ſtretch paper credit 
fartheſt, and blow the enemy up, as you 
did our Bank of Air? Tremendous ex- 
"ms! Bot this leads to a new field 

e of 


eceipt of the Fxchequer, as if the 


3 [159] 
of argument, and therefore I'll ſtop here.“ 
But (ſaid Hortenſius) though we have been 


ſhamefully inattentive hitherto, the inci- 


dents that are likely to open upon us every 


day during the continuance of this war, 


muſt excite people to examine the grounds 
of it, and the conſequences likely to follow 
either victory or defeat; for admitting that 
a million a year, beſtowed in places and 
penſions, might be ſufficient to keep 800 


Lords and Commoners ſo quiet, as to ſtand 


mute, while the monarchy was raiſing to 
the level of thoſe of France, Spain, Pruſ- 
ſia, or Sweden, yet, can it be ſuppoſed, 
that plain country gentlemen, or rather 
farmers and plowmen, (who have no eſtates 
to forfeit for an unfortunate rebellion) will 


expect that the ranſacking three or four 


millions of Britiſh people, whom the 
have been uſed to call their fellow- ſubjects, 


will lighten the burden on their own 


ſhoulders ; or that the ſame policy that 


cuts the throats of our American brethren, 


for the honour and dignity of the ſupreme 
power, may not bye and bye, in ſupport 


of the ſame ſyſtem, find it expedient to 
play the like game here. This vagrant, 
unlocated idea, called ſapreme power (ſaid 
the Scotch gentleman) which has no real 
ſtation or exiſtence, except what it derives 
from public opinion, has been often miſ- 


concieved, miſunderſtood, and ſadly miſ- 


managed, 
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5 managed; in this country bèfofe now. 


Charles the. Firſt thought he had a clear 
right to If; and loft his head in contending 


for the honour and dignity of ic. James 


the Second thought he had it, but finding 
his miſtake, not quite too late, had time 
to run away with his head on his ſhoulders. 


Neither of theſe dignity-mongers had reve- 


nue enough, or poſts ſufficient, to ſecure a 


majority of Lords and Commons for ſix- 
teen ſucceſſive years, wanting thoſe wealthy 


reſources that have ſince flowed from Co- 


lony trade. Now, ſome other people, on 


a plan of confederacy, think they have got 


this myſterious gift of ſupreme power, and 


poſlefs it as infallibly as, ſome centuries 


ago, the Pope did his ſupremacy over all 


e 


the Princes of Europe. But though King 
John was a beaſt of burden, that groaned 


and ſubmitted to the load, Harry the 


5 Eighth, with the good liking of his peo- 


ple, broke the bridle, and threw the wan- 


ton rider, who reaſoning like a raſh groom, 
| thought a man might at all events be 
| ſtronger than a horſe; or a proud indivi- 


dual, by artful impolition, be more power- 
ful than a whole people. Many examples 
in hiſtory have ſhewn us, that nations may 
be found very tractable, gentle, and uſeful, 

as the generous ſteed, chearfully ſubmitting 
to their rulers, whilſt they find them uſing 


their ſuperintendance with moderation, 


and 


, i 

and apparently for their good. But when 
Mr. Groom cuts the good beaſt ſhort of 
his allowance, and -capriciouſly lords it 


over him with whip and ſpur, till his cou- 


rage and reſentment are thoroughly rouſed, 
es groom or ruler may find his error when 
it will be too late to correct it. The ge- 
neral diſreliſh for this ruinous civil war, is 


notorious from this circumſtance, that the 
fleet and army are obliged to be recruited 


with convi felons.” I hope (ſaid Hor- 
tenſius) this evil, as it is Kt” a. deſpe- 
rate one, cannot laſt much longer. Things 
are now come to ſuch a criſis, that it is of 
little uſe to look back, except for the pur- 

poſe of knowing what enormities we ſhould 
guard againſt in future, ſome of which ap- 
pear ſo plainly now, that one cannot help 
wondering at the blind {tupidity of a peo- 
ple who could be guilty of ſuch errors, not- 
withſtanding their intention of keeping a 


watchful and jealous eye on the conduct of 
their chief magiſtrates, whoſe inſatiable 


ambition is evermoreexciting them to raiſe 
their power into deſpotiſm. King William 
the Third, who was bred a ſoldier, thought 
of no way of arriving at his point, but by 
an army of his countrymen. The people 
of England being of a like opinion, mor- 
tified him to the utmoſt degree, by not 
permitting him to keep even his Dutch 
Saane, on the maxim of « principtis 0h= 
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fla, bale the evil in the bud.” Their. "EY 
of narrow view, in indolent imitation of 
their fathers, have ever ſince grumbled for 
form ſake, againſt ſtanding armies, but 
have baſely ſuffered the Crown revenue to 
. be increaſed, till it can penſion a majority 

of their truſtees, can hire an army of fo- 
reigners without conſulting them, - and or- 
der their penſioners to yote their legality | 
afterwards.” | 
During this diſcourſe Mr. Pounce, who 

had for the moſt part held a private con- 

verſation with a gentleman on his right 

hand, and had alſo, in fellowſhip — 3 
him, toſſed off many bumpers, now hal- 
loo d out, ** Succeſs to his Majeſty's arms, 
and dn all rebels — d—n all rebels 
ch! Mr. Architraye!” at the ſame time 
ſtretching out his left arm to clap Archi- 
trave on the ſhoulder, he loſt his balance, 
fell off his chair, and catching by Archi- 
_ trave, pulls him down along with him, 
and both rolled, bellowing, under the ta- 
ble; upon which his bottle friend ſtam- 
2 mere out © Zounds, this is a da—da—n'd 
bad omen! the champion o'th' Ex- 
chequer has dropt off his perch ; and oh, 
woe to the new buildings! Architrave fol- 
lows him in his downfall !—A 4—, dam, 
dam bad omen !” 
I, having an utter ayerſion to d. unken 
jokes, took the opportunity of this confu- 


non to make my retreat. 


The W, eft-India Merchant. 
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NUMBER XXI. 
To the WEST-INDIA MERCHANT. 


S 1 R, Herefordſhire, Sept. 5, 1776. 
Y O V ſeem to be a well-meaning fort of 


a man, and therefore ought to be ſet 


right. Let me then tell you, you and 
your correſpondents are taking a great deal 
of trouble to no purpoſe. You threſh in 
your cloaks. You want, forſooth, to make 
the nation believe, and particularly ſquint 


at us country gentlemen, that the war 


with America will ruin the Weſt Indies in 
the firſt place, and Old England in the 
next. It may be ſo, or it may not be ſo, 
for aught TI know. But you fee plainly 
the nation does not mind you ; and believe 
me the country gentlemen are intent upon 
what they think their own buſineſs, or 
their pleaſures, without giving themſelves 
any concern about you or your prophecies. 
What ſignifies all the noiſe you make about 
the land-tax and poor rates? My eſtates 
are lett, clear of all deductions. whatſo- 
ever. So much for Old England. As to 
the Weſt- Indies, I am ſorry to hear that 
any of their ſugars ſhould be taken. But 
that is a misfortune not to be helped. Our 
men of war are all buſy in protecting the 
army that is gone to conquer America; and 
even that, you know, is more than they 
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can do, as ſeveral of the tranſports have 
been pick d up notwithſtanding. No won- 
der n the rebels, for act of parliament 
rebels they are for certain, ſhould lay hold 
of ſome of your ſhips. However, we are 
now to hope, that one year more at fartheſt 
will put an end to your danger; and may 
humming crops for many years make you 
amends for your loſles. 

I could fay a great deal more opon this 
matter, but I cannot ſpare time from the 
partridges. Vou will do as well to give 
more of your time to the counting houſe, 


and let us leave the buſineſs of the nation 


to his Majeſty s Miniſters. 
| I am, your humble ſervant, 
7 3% CouxrRY GENTLEMAN. 
ro che WES f INDIA MERCHANT. 


| 8 1 R. | | Weſtminſter, Sept. 4, 1776. 


THE love of one's country, however 
ſacrificed by the individual, in particular 
inſtances, to intereſt or ambition, is a ru- 
ling principle in every nation. The ſame 
ſpirit prevails in every diviſion and ſubdi- 
viſion of the people towards the fellow 

members of ſuch reſpective claſs or ſociety, 

You ſee it, not only in the ſoldier and the 
gownſman, in the liberal profeſſions and 
the mechanical arts, but it condeſcends to 
ipread its influence through the club atan 


alehouſe. 


12651 
aleheuſe. It is the affection vt the com- 
ponent parts towards the aggregate whole; 


a a ſort of brotherly kindneſs, which pene- 


trates like the ruſt, into the heart of a 
place nan, and gives him a ſtrong bias in 
fayour of his companions in office. 


Do not reject, dir, in ſurpriſe, the cor- 


reſpondence of a placeman ] He is, in ſe- 
cret, a ſincere well wiſner to your cauſe. 
The American war is as deſtructive to his 
fraternity, as it is to your friends. He 
| ſees: the perquiſites of many a poſt moſt 
miſerably curtailed. He knows of a match 
broke off, becauſe the gentleman's income 
was found to be half the value he had fet 
forth, It had been eſtimated honeſtly at 


the old rate; but the American war broke 
out, blemiſhed his character, hurt his for- 


tune, and robbed him of his miſtreſs. 
But this is not all the miſchief to our 
body from the American war. A great 
number of employ ments, from the higheſt 
value to the loweſt, are upon the point of 
being annihilated for ever. If the Con- 
greſs make good their pretenſions to inde- 
pendency, and they appear to act with a 
confidence of ſucceſs, farewell to all the 
poſts and places in the North-American 
department ! from the Princely Governor 
in his palace, to the humble waiter upon 
the quays at the Cuſtom-houſe,” they may 


take a final leave of that continent. The 
Honour- 
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Honourable he Cotmilliontre of the cuſ. 


toms, having nothing to collect, are already 
teturned to England, with their books and 
their balances. Their. Excellencies the 


Governors, having nobedy to govern, are 

embarked, and ready to follow... _ _ -. 
The long train muſt be provided for at 

home. I am ſecure in a patent place for 


life; but it grieves me to think, how ma- 


ny of the brotherhood muſt ride double, , 
or lie two in a bed. 


We placemen, Sir, muſt have a degree 


” of intereſt in one ſhape or another. We 
could not have been placemen without it; 
and we are eſteemed as faſt friends to ad- 
' miniſtration. You ought to have called 

upon us to aſſiſt you ; not indeed as peti-- 


tioners for peace to King or Parliament, 
that would have been too ſlippery a ſtep; 


but we and our patrons could have done 
much good in our own way, by perſonal | 
ſuggeſtions and | private remonſtrances. 
Your party too were ſenſible of our conſe- 
quence. In reckoning up the benefits of 
the ſugar colonies to the mother country, 
vou tell the Houſe of Commons, quaintly 
enough putting it indeed, of * the falaries 
and profits of the officers appointed by go- 
vernment for the ſuperintendance of the 


Weſt- Indies: Nevertheleſs, 4255 have 


1 have 3 


| F 

I have it from authority, that the Secre- 
tary of State for America, has places at His 
diſpoſal to the amount of 75, Oool. a year. 
The Treafury has not leſs. Suppoſe them, 
at a venture, equally divided between the 
continent and the 'iſlands ! this will ſhew 
our people how much we have loſt; but 
let us Took at what we have Joſt, only as a 
meaſure to eſtimate how much remains; 
how much there is ſtill in jeopardy, to pe- 
riſh or to be preſerved. * Let us then en- 
deavour to hinder the Miniſters from 
throwing the helve after the hatchet ;' let 
every man of us diligently, altho' covertly, 
like the mole under ground, go to work 
immediately, to bring about ſuch a peace 
with the continent, as may fave us the 
iſlands. | 1 4j 


I remain, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


A PLACEMAN. 

I MUST beg leave to inform the 
Country Gentleman, that I never troubled 
myſelf about the affairs of the nation, till 
the untoward management of them ſo diſ- 
ordered the buſineſs of my counting houſe, 
that I was compelled to look into the pub- 
lic cauſe of my private injury, for which 
I made my apology in my firſt letter (Lon - 
don Evening, January 9.) But though 
this gentleman exults in his own ſafety, 


having 


7 SN, \ 


5 N 
„5 a lett his eſtate for a neat rent, clear 
gf all taxes and poor's rates, let me tel} 
him, if from his partridges he can ſpare a 
little time for reflection, that not withſtand- 
ing he has ſeemingly inſured his income, 
Pet if che times turn too hard for his farm - 
ers, Who in this inſurance are his ander- 
dvpriters, his parchment ſecurity will be of 
little avail; and he muſt then come' to feel 
in his turn, a ſhare of that calamity, which 
does now, in the firſt inſtance, fall on my 
gorreſpondents the Sugar Coloniſts. . 
My friend the Placeman will fee I do 
not reject his correſpondence ; I think we 
have been favoured with letters fram two 
or three of his fraternity before. But ad- 
mitting it may be as natural for a place- 
man, as for any other inhabitant, when 
the houſe is in flames, to cry out, fire / 
fire! yet I could with to fee theſe gentle- 
men put their hands fincerely to the buck- 
_ ets, and to the engines that are to extin= 
gaiſh it; for though they might not have 
Intended, or have expected, the miſchicf 
ſhould have ſpread ſo far as it has done, 
it: was certainly through the means of their 
_ venality, that our incendiaries were ſuppli- 
ed with the combuſtible matter from which 
_ the conflagratiqn is raiſed, © 


F 
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4 CARD: to Y Z. 


New Lloyd's, Sept. 7, 770 | 


TH E Weſt-India Merchant returns 
compliments to Y. Z. thanks him for the 
communication of his project of a new 
theatrical entertainment for the army in 


America; but having little ſkill in ſuch 


matters, recommend. him rather to adviſe 
with the facetious Mr. Foote, whether to 
entitle his little piece, Harlequin General, 


or Harlequin Admiral; thinks, however, 
a coup-de-main, after nineteen days, is too 
outre, even in farce. —Let him aſk Horace. 


NUMBER XXII. 
1 Milfer, Lloyd's, Sept. 24, 1756. 


H E fine weather of laſt Sunday in 

_ duced me to take another repaſt with 
my friend Hortenſius, where I arrived ſome 
minutes before any other company. He 


reproached me gently for flipping away fo 


abruptly the laſt time, as he wiſhed to have 
made me better acquainted with his Scotch 
friend, Captain bl——r, and aſked me 
how I liked him? I faid, “ very much in- 


deed, for in theſe times it is rare to find 
ſuch ſentiments in gentlemen of that coun- 


try. „Oh, (faid he) when the ſun 
2 | ſhines 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſhines only on Tories, you muſt not expect 


to ſee many Scotch Whigs about Court; 


however, I am glad you are pleaſed with 
him, and that you are come here to-day, 
for I expect him at dinner.” Soon after 
ſeveral other gentlemen dropped in, and 
among them Captain F r. Dinner 


was announced ; we were near a dozen at 


table; and when the cloth was removed, 
a ſhort time paſſed over in ſeparate conver- 
ſations at different parts of the table, till 


ſome obſervations on the laſt news from A- 
merica ſeemed gradually to engage the ge- 
neral attention. Be that as it may (ſaid 


a grave looking old gentleman) I am hear- 
tily ſorry that our arms have been foiled 
at this paltry and ill-judged attack *; the 
diſgrace of it will be added to, what many 
people call the iniquity of the cauſe; and 
which, eſpecially if we continue to be un- 
fortunate in our military operations, will 
brand our nation with eternal infamy!“ 


I ſee no-juſt cauſe for that, (ſaid Cap- 


tain F=—) it is no diſgrace to Britich 
arms, to be foiled by Britiſh arms; nor 
does it lay the brand of inhumanity and in- 
famy on the whole Britiſh nation, becauſe 
ſuch iniquitous meaſures have been, and 
are purſued by a Junto. The Britiſh na- 
rion is not confined to the purlicus of Weſt- 
minſter, nor even to this iſland, though 
the moſt profligate and corrupt part of it 


* The miſcarriage of the attempt on CHARLEs- 


refides 


TOWN, S. Carolina. 
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reſides here, and is often to be found col= 
lected in ons corner of the capital. The 
public opinion repeated daily in all parts 
of the kingdom, both viv voce, and in 
print, the record of which will reach the 
reſt of the world, and paſs to poſterity, 
ſhews, that theſe wicked and deteſted mea- 
ſures are the projects of a few fooliſh 
knaves, unhappily in poſſeſſion of «ways and 
means ſufficient to bribe 3 majority of the 
 Jormal part of our governing powers ; and 
though it-is well known, that the numbers 
of theſe efficient formal rulers, who, un- 
der the influence of bribery, have brought 
us into this dilemma, are not above five 
hundred perſons, yet the great majority of 
upwards of five millions of men, being 
only the materials of power without form, 
and who, as far as they entertain any opi- 
nion at all, are of a contrary one; have no 
other remedy to take, than the ratio ulli- 
' ma; which indeed, though it has ſeldom 
failed to palliate, if not to cure, is a dread- 
ful remedy, and therefore not ventured 
upon above once or twice 1n a century.” 
While the Captain was in this diſcourſe, 
J obſerved the greateſt part of the com- 
pany (to whom he was unknown) ſeized 
with wonder to hear ſuch doctrine from a 
Scotchman; and J heard ſome of them 
whiſper their aſtoniſhment on that head to 
their next neighbours. „But, Captain 
Fo (faid 


r edi SA, - + 1 - 
_ 
0 - 


| fol . 
(faid Hortenſius) though the American part 


of the Britiſh nation have applied to the 


ratio ulli ma, | apprehend there is no great 
danger of our uſing that tremenduous re- 
medy here.” — “ Ah, my friend, (faid the 


Captain) binc illæ lachryme ! there was a 
time, when having this remedy always at 
hand, we prevented the growth of the diſ- 
_ eaſe. A learned kinſman of mine delivered 
his ſentiments on this head very clearly, 


when things were beginning to go m—_— 
about the end of the laſt century“. 

think (ſaid he} no limitation on the power of 
Princes ſo + ſſentzal to the lilerties of the people, 
as that which places the ſword in the hands of 

the ſubject: Where it is otherwiſe, the mo- 
narchy becomes tyranny; nor can the power of 


granting or. refuſing money, though veſted in 


the ſubject, be a ſilicient ſecurity for liberty, 
where a landing mercenary army is kept up 
in time of peace; FOR HE THAT IS ARMED, 


IS ALWAYS MASTER OF THE PURSE CF 


HIM THAT IS UNARMED.”—** But, Cap- 
tain, ſaid the old gentleman) is it not 
equally true, what a kinſman of mine 


Vote alſo ſomewhat earlier in the laſt cen- 


tury. that + Power fohows Property; for, aſ- 
furedly, he who is maſter of the purſe, 
will always be able at his pleaſure to hire 
@ band of armed bullies,” —'* I do (an- 
* Fletcher's Political Works. 
+ Harrington's Oceana. | 
» | * ſwered - 
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foes the Captain) readily admit, that I 


both propofitions are, or may be occaſion- 


ally true; that is, the purſe may engage the = 
Sword, and the fword may command the purſe ; 3 «© 
againſt which dangerous powers, either ſe- = 
perate or united, in the hands of a weak 44 
or wicked Prince, there is only one anti- 1 
dote, and that depends more on chance 1 
than on human prudence.“ “ And pray, = 
(faid the old gentleman) what may that * 
be? for where both purſe and ſword are in 4 
one hand, I conceive it will be next to im- A 


poſſible to cure the evils that may flow 
from ſach a conjunction; but if a people 
keep the power of the purſe in their own 
hands, may they not force the Fong to 
diſband the army .for want of pay? | 
«Sir, (faid the Captain) I believe we 5 
ſhall hardly be able to produce any inſtance 
where the people, though apparently hold- 
ing the purſe, but having indulged the 
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: Prince with the habitual command of an 
army, have ever been afterwards able to 
deny him either the one or the other, un- 
leſs fortune furniſhes them with the anti- di 
dote I have mentioned ; that 1s, the oppo- b 
fition of an univerſal pubic opinion; for, as 
my kinſman has further remarked, ** V 4 'H 
Panding army is once eftableſhed under a pru- E 
dient Prince, who may have been diſcreet and © in 
. moderate in the uſe of them, they wil be able x 1 
| | fo continue ehenſelves under any FOOLISH 1 
PRINCE, 3 


* 
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\ PRINCE, and ready to commit any violence 
he may ſet them upon; jor, as their exiſtence 


and preferment depends en his favour, THEY 
MUST DO ALL HIS WORK, OR STARVE.“ 


* A celebrated general officer has lately 


confirmed the juſtice of this prophetic ſen- 
timent, when making an apologetical pro- 
feſſion of his active and paſſive principles 
to Parliament, and ſeparating the ſoldier 


from the patriot, he ſaid, he quieted his 
conſcience for taking up arms in this civil 
war, by leaving the cauſe of it to be ſet- 


tled between God and his Prince.” —<« Sir, 
(ſaid the old; gentleman) your antidote, 
Public opinion, I allow, is a powerful one, 
when it can be adminiſtered ; but very 
rarely, I am afraid, impoſſible to be had 
as often as it is wanted. It is true indeed, 


though James the Second had by good coco 


nomy created both a purſe and an army, 
yet, I believe, public opinion contributed a 
great deal towards making them both uſe- 
leſs ; for, in the end, the army mouldered 


away without fighting. But what effect 
has public opinion had ſince that event? TO 


how many ſquadrons of cavalry and bat- 


. talions of infantry and artillery, has our 


peace eſtabliſhment been raiſed ſince the 
peace of Ryſwick ? It. is nearly doubled 


within my own remembrance ; that is, 


ſince the Hanover acceſſion. And, Sir, 
during all that time, your antidote, public 
2 : „ opinion, 
| * Sce Parliamentary Regiſter, Vol. I. Page 252. 


i 


ff ___— 
opinion, has, from dozing at firſt, fallen of | 4 
late years into ſo ſound a ſleep, that T think 1 
it will never awake to any good purpoſe in 1 
my time.” —** Mr. Harrington, (ſaid Hor- * 
tenſius) don't deſpair ; though it has been 0 
the will of Heaven to ſend all our hoſtile | Til 
invaſions, plagues, and noxious weather 0 
from the Eaſtward, yet, on the other hand, Fl 
it has wafted us vigorous health, and many 
ſolid comforts on Weſtern gales, and more | | 
may ſtill come to us from that quarter, not: 
withſtanding the preſent dark proſpect: 
Let us acknowledge, that the kindneſs 
we ſhewed the diſtreſſed Hollanders, when 
groaning under the tyranny of Philip the 
Second, was in ſome meaſure requited by 
their adding ſtrength to that public opinion, 
which relieved us from the intended tyran- 
ny of an obſtinate fool. Our countrymen 
in America ſeem determined to keep both. 
ſword and purſe in their own power. Pub- b 
lic opinion appears to be broad awake there, =_ 
and ſtemming the torrent of oppreſſion at : 
the firſt guſh. Precepts in theory, we all 
know, have ſeldom much effect on human 
conduct, either private or public, but are 
very convincing when joined with recent 
examples. I fay, Captain, let us look to 
the weſtward ; if we have foſtered our 
_ countrymen in America, in their days of 
feebleneſs, why may we not expect ſome 
5 kind return from them, according to their 
| | | abilities? 


11761 
abilities? They will not, I truſt, be leſs 
grateful to us than Dutchmen. Perhaps 
they may teach us to be more virtuous and 
more happy ! Perhaps they may furniſh us 
with the means! Perhaps their vigorous 
admonitions may excite, in the hearts of 
our rulers, ſome latent ſentiments of pru- 
dence and moderation, which may open a 
Way to our amendment, for I ſhould hope 
our caſe is not yet beyond a remedy.” — 
I doubt that (ſaid Mr. Harrington) unleſs 
jt be ſuch as may ariſe from a convulſion; 
for the blood-thirſty addreſſes of the con- 
tiractors and miniſterial hirelings, having 
been graciouſly accepted and blazoned forth 
in the Gazettes, while the petitions and 
remonſtrances for peace, and a change of 
meaſures were diſregarded and induſtriouſly 
ſuppreſſed, has thrown a filent gloom over 
the minds of all honeſt men; ſo that, I 
apprehend, folly is now left at full liberty 
to range without controul.”---+ Well. is 
not this (ſaid Hortenſius) is not this the 
exact copy of what was. practiſed by that 
' wiſe Prince, James the Second ? If ſuch 
_ ſmuggled addreſſes could be depended on as 
the true expreſſion of public opinion, he 
ſhould have been perfectly ſafe in his mea- 
ſures; but after ſuch a notable inſtance of 
ill ſucceſs, is it not wonderful to ſee ſuch 
a paltry artifice relied on, in the ſame coun- 
try, a ſecond time ?- But pray, (ſaid 
r. 


Mr. Harrington) what grounds are there _ 
for the reports we hear of a Provincial fleet | ; 
engaging a ſquadron of our ſhips of war in 
the Weſt-Indies ; and what are we to think 
of the appearance of their privateers off 
Liſbon, and perhaps in the Channel; and 
of a fleet of line of battle ſhips, Which, 
they ſay, they are preparing for next 
ſpring ?---** Oh, (ſaid the Captain) a little 
time muſt clear up whatever is now in 
doubt; but give me leave, Mr. Harring- 
ton, to aſk you (as you ſeem to queſtion 
the power and efficacy of my antidote) 
what effect do you ſuppoſe Admiral Hop- 
kins's ſquadron would have on public epi- 
nicn, if it was now, in conjunction with 
ſome European ally, hovering on our 

. EDO DFE 1 
Harrington. Why, perhaps, the fame 
as the Prince of Orange's ſquadron had, 
when it ancored in Torbay?ꝰ? 
Captain. And what do you ſay that 
Was? 85 M0 f ar 
Hirrington. * Why, truly, I agree with 
what Hortenfius has faid juſt now, it gave 
ſtrength to public opinion; its immediate ef- 
fect was, that it prevented a great deal of 
bloodſlied, by bringing King James very ſoon 
into the ſame opinion with the majority of 
his ſubjects, THAT HE WAS NO LONGER 
FIT TO GOVERN THEM ; and under that 
perſuaſion, he very peaceably took himſelf 
1 A a away. 
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away. And however ſome people lament- 
ed his obſtinate bigotry and blindneſs, which 


preveated him from foreſeeing his danger, 
and changing his meaſures before it was too 


late; (as I am perſuaded AN ENTERPRISING 


FOOL CAN NEVER BE MATERIALLY 
MENDED) I think it was a great happineſs 
for the nation, that his blind obſtinacy was 


_ perſiſted in, till his condition was irre- 


trievable.” 
„ Mr. Harrington (ſaid the Captain) 1 


thank you, you have anſwered me very 


candidly ; and on my part, I muſt acknow- 
ledge, that as James had collected a mer- 
cenary army, public opinion alone, without 
the appearance of the Dutch fleet, might 
not have made ſo ſudden and ſo happy a 
Revolution!?! 

_ Here, Mr. Miller, I muſt interrupt my 
narrative of this converſation; perhaps I 
may give you the remainder hereafter ; at 
preſent I can only ſpare time to write a line 


or to in anſwer to the incloſed letter. 


To che WEST-INDIA MERCHANT. 
8 [ R, oY Canterbury, Sept. 22, 1776. 


As you. ſeem to be engaged in a good. 
cauſe, and I doubt not with an honeſt in- 


tention, I am ſorry to diſturb you with a. 


remark that may 5 you out of hu- 
mour. with yourſelf ; but unleſs you can 


mend your hand, I think you may as well 
deſiſt, and leave room for a more vigorous 
champion. 


[ 179 1 
champion. Your fine ſpun fancy, of at- 
tacking meaſures inſtead of men, is no 
better than cutting flouriſhes on the air; for 
if you really expect to be read, and to keep 
your. readers awake, you muſt, inſtead of 
cutting and flaſhing meaſures, cut and flaſh 
the individuals who are the authors of thoſe 
meaſures. I remember, when I was a boy, 
prize fighting was ſtill in vogue; then it 
was, that Engliſhmen were taught courage 
by ocular demonſtration ; and well alfo do 
I remember, that we were never amuſed 
or ſatisfied, unleſs we had blood for our 
money, Take this hint, my good fellow, 
and let me ſee you lay about you like a 
man in earneſt ; cut me out the bowels of 
a Bute, or if any one preſumes to ſtand 
before him, be he who he will, cut him 
up too, and ſhew us his name in black let- 
ters ; elſe, upon my word, I ſhall no lon- 
ger be at the expence of your hum-drum, 
while can be as effectually put to ſleep by 
Hey!in's Coſmography, Stow's Chronicle, or 
Robinſon Cruſoe. 


Your's, | 
OLIVER KNOBSTICK. 
1 readily agree with Mr. Knobſtick, that 
if my papers were more frequently ſeaſon- 
ed with perſonal ſatire, they. would appear 


more drene⸗ and be more entertaining 
444 | "003 
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to all thoſe who read chiefly for their 
amuſement. But this has been very com- 
pletely done by geniuſſes of the firſt claſs ; 
and to what end! The ſame ſyſtem of im- 


politic and unpopular meaſures have been - 


. purſued without interruption. I do not ſee 
any probability of finding, among us, a ſet 
of heroes likely to be moved, even by a 


Jux1vs, to riſe up, at the hazard of their 
lives and fortunes, in order to wreſt power 
out of the hands that hold it under the in- 
fluence of the national purſe, and the pro- 
tection of a ſanding army; nor do | know, 


that among all thoſe, whoſe ranks, fortunes, 


and qualifications, entitle them to ſtand 
forward, there are twenty men at this time 
to be found, who are likely to agree in any 
one honeſt and well digeſted plan; there- 
fore, being myſelf only an humble man of 


| buſineſs, my deſign, and my wiſh, as an 
. occaſional writer, is no more than to keep 


open a mode of communication, whereby 
my friends, and all real patriots, by moot- 


ing points, may warn each other, and 


thoſe who either are now in, or may here- 


after come into power, againſt approaching 


dangers ; and likewiſe, it poſſible, collect 


from their advice, ſome ſound political 
principles, whereby ſuch dangers may be 
;avoiged.:. - 1 | 


A predilection for /elf occupies too great 
a portion of the human heart, to ſuffer 
| the 


— — —— 
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the generality of men 70 do as they would be 
done by ; and this ſelfiſh ſentiment of the 
individual, lays the foundation for the ſelfiſh 
principle of a whole nation, Wherever 
this ſelfiſh ſentiment or principle predomi- 
nates, it is ſurely a vice; and 1 may venture | 
to ſay, this vice is the chief, if not fole . 
cauſe of the origin and continuance of that 
raſh conduct, which has given a fatal ſhock 
to the united intereſts, the ſtrength, and the 
proſperity of this empire, and even now 
| threatens its diſſolution. ; 
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NUMBER XXIII. 


Mr. Miller, 18th OR. 1776. 


N my letter of the 24th ult. (See Lon- 
don Evening, October 8.) I gave you 
ſome expectation of continuing my ac- 
count of the table converſation the laſt 
time I dined with my friend Hortenſius. 
I remember ] left off, juſt when the 
ſervant brought in the coffee. Gen- 
tlemen, ſaid Hortenſius, don't be diſturbed 
at the appearance of the coffee ſo early; it 
need not interrupt, or interdict the rites of 
Bacchus; to thoſe who prefer the juice of 
the grape to this Lacedemonian broth ; but 
5 : Bo J pro- 


1182 } 

1 * my old friend, Mr. Cried, 
(who, by living long abroad, has acquired 
ſome habits, not eafily diſpenſed with at 
his time of life) to indulge him with it, 
in his own way, without moving him from 
the converſation of the table. Bleſs 
me, ſaid Capt. F. r, is that my old 
friend Mr. 9 1 am Rearetly glad 
to ſee you.” 

Crawf. Yes, Shins it is your old 
a friend, who has been very attentive to your 

diſcourſe; but, by your not find ing me out 
| ſooner, I ſuſpect that eighteen years have 
made a conſiderable alteration in my figure ; 
while you look ſo freſh and ſo young, that 
1 kenned you perfectly by your countenance 
as well as by your language and your ſenti- 
ments; for I find the notions infuſed into 
you from your infancy, by your mad Me 
uncle, ſtick by you ſtill. 

Capt. I am glad you do not ſuſpect me 
to have loſt either my honeſty or my un- 
ui. 

Crauf. No, no, Johnny, I perceive you 
are juſt as wild in your politics as you 
were, when l found you among the Dutch 
| Patriots at Amſterdam, fomenting a revo- 

lution in favour of the Prince of Orange, 
and exhorting them to take that opportu- 
nity of reviving their ancient militia laws, 
never to truſt the defence of their liberties 
to Bay arms but their own, and in their 


— ts military 


1 1 
military capacity to elect, according to an- y 
cient right, all their magiſtrates; as well 
as their militia officers, annually. Do you | 
remember that, Johnny ? | 

Capt. Yes, my old friend, I retnecnbiis E 
it very well; and often have J lamented, 
fince I ſaw, in the fundamental rights of 
the Dutch, the German and the Swiſs Re- 
publics, ſo much of the original principles 
of our own regal commonwealth; I ſay, often 
have I lamented, that the ignorance, the- 
indolence, and, I may add, the baſe and 
ill-adviſed avarice of Britons, had ſuffered” 
the ſtanding defence of their country, their 
laws, and their liberties, to be transferred” 
from their own arms, to thoſe of meree- 
naries; ſo that, in reſpe& of any power to 
aſſert their conſtitutional rights, if an im- 1 
portant occaſion ſhould require it, the 
braveſt ſpirits in the nation arè almoſt as MM 
infignificant as women. In the Sowth,”. 
there is, indeed, the name of a militia; 
but leſt it ſhould have either credit or Fey) 

| thority, it is by law, in every rank, made 

| inferior, and to be commanded” by. the/ 
mercenaries, Could 'a greater affront be : 
put on a nation, who call themſelves 

. freemen, and where the Prince: is legally 
the ſervant and PENSIONER of the people, 1 
than that the armed faves, or mercenaties 
of that PENSION ER, ſhould command over 1 
| the TT of armed freemen, ſerving in | A 
their q 
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their own perſons, and at their own ex- 
pence? But it is ſingularly unfortunate for 
the credit of modern learning, that while 
Europe is becoming more, enlightened, | 
ſyſtems for footing out the remains of ci- 
vil liberty, in order to reduce mankind to 
 flavery under eight er nine deſpotic heads, 
are formed by thoſe very geniuſſes, whole 
improved talents ſhould be employed to ad- 
vance the reign of freedom and philoſophy! 
But behold the Britiſh Americans! 
Crauſ. Hoot away, mon ! Do not talk 
any mair of thoſe filthy rebles, that have 
made all this miſchief, without are juſt 
cauſe or provocation | 
Capt, My dear Rien. thoſe poor peo- 


ple never diſputed the high ſuperintending 


authority of the metropolitan councils, 
while that authority made itſelf reſpectable; 
while it was ſupported by fair, eonſtitu 
tional argument, and while its requiſitions | 
and injunctions, equitably framed, were 
tranſmitted to them in pen and ink only. 
But when the ſour parent fent her orders 
with bullet and bayonet 5 when two paltry 
regiments were ſent to irritate Boſton, and 
to teach thoſe peaceable peaſants to know 
their own ſtrength ! it was thoſe meaſures, 
thoſe fatal meaſures then, that piovoked: 
rebellion I- Haſtilis facies occurrit, et on 
furbat But even then, what did they 
more than weary us, year after year, with 


[ 185 ] 


humble petitions, complaining of the in- 
fringements of rights eſtabliſhed by uſage 
of above an hundred and fifty years, of a- 
boliſhing and breaking through their char- 
ters ? To theſe petitions, what anſwer did 
the Alma Mater give? -Was it delivered 
by the muſketry, at Lexington from the 
mouths of cannon at Bunker's-hill, - or 
was it conſumed in the flames of Charles- 
Town ?—2wis talia fando, temperet ! 


—— 


Arma, viri, ferte arma 
—— Nunquam omnes meriemur inulti 1 


And can any man, who has heard theſe | 


facts, call this an unprovoked rebellion ? 


But eſpecially, my friend, can it be pru- 


dent in us Scotchmen, who, under the act 
or charter of union, enjoy all the com- 
mercial benefits of Engliſhmen, while our 
ſmall proportion of taxation may fairly be 
called an exemption ? I ſay, is it prudent 
in Ecotchmen to cry up this new-faſhioned 
doctrine of ſupreme parliamentary power, 
of breaking up and deſtroying old founda- 
tions, charters, and ancient uſages ? Let 
us remember that ſagacious warning of our 
James the Sixth, and not be ſo forward in 
making a red, that may, by and bye, be 
employed to whip curſelves ] If this new- 
fangled ſupremacy may be applauded for 
trampling on privileges, ſanctified by uſage 
of 1 50 years, what ſecurity can we have 
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for the articles of our union, not yet ſeventy 
years old? For in caſe they ſhould be at- 
tacked, and that we ſhould pretend to diſ- 
pute the right, might not the Heſſians and 
Brunſwickers be called in, under the for- 
mal propriety. of precedent, to be the arbi- 
trators of the difference between us ? 

Crawf. D n the Heſſians and Brunſ- 
wickers, what ſhould they have to do with 
our laws! <-> | 

Capt. My dear friend, let us not be de- 
luded and entrapped by the laviſh cate- 


chiſms of placemen and penſioners ;' for, 


as I believe, it could eaſily be proved, that 


a hungry Exchequer might profit more by. 
a parliamentary reform in our articles of 
union (now fince the extenſion of com- 
merce and luxury in our country) than 
by the moſt compleat conqueſt of Ameri- 
ca; to which might be added, plauſible 


_ reaſons to ſhew, that the preſent articles 


are not beneficial to the community at 
large though the indulgencies enjoyed un- 
der them, have been very advantageous and 
Jacrative to particulars, among whom none 
have had a better ſhare than your family— 


I fay, let us be cautious, leſt the Ameri- 
c aan project of finance failing, we bring 
1 the ſtorm on our own heads; for all the 


Tory arguments, though rotten and falla- 
ious, as applied to wnrepreſented America, 


will be ſound and ircefragable when uſed 
| - againſt 


7 
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againſt us. And I am ſorry to ſay, as too 


many of our countrymen have indecently 


countenanced the meaſure of overturning 
the chartered rights of America, we could 


expect neither favour nor compaſſion from 
others, if we ſhould fall under a like op- 


Preſſion. 


Crawf. Hoot, man, do you 1 what 
you are ſaying ? Do you make no differ- 


ence between a paltry ae and the moſt 


ſolemn act of Parliament, upon the faith 


of which our union ſtands ? 


Capt. Yes indeed, cozen, I acknow- | 


| ledge the legal difference to be very great; 

for every legal charter is irrevocably valid 
againſt the grantor, whilſt the grantees 
perform all the duties and conditions pre- 


| ſcribed in the grant. But an act of Par- 


liament, be it ever ſo ſolemn, can never 
Yrevent the next Parliament, or even the 


next ſeſſion, from depealipg⸗ or alter ing it, 


at their pleaſure. 


Crawf. The devil's in you, Johnny, for 


an obſtinate caſuiſt ; you were always too 


many for me in argument, ever ſince you 
were twelve years old. But what would 


you have us to do with theſe d---d rebels ? 
For, as my friend Will. Murray faid, It zs 


no matter how the d:ſpute began, they are 


now our bittcr enemies, and we muſt ſubdue 
em, er they a Jabs us | 


B b 2 : Capt. 
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Capt. Oh, Mr. Crawford, you talk of 


my caſuiſtry; but this is ſuch caſuiſtry, as 
dare not look juſtice in the face! Surely, 
cozen, your friendſhip. with Will Murray 
is of late date, you did not own or affect 


it in former days; nor would the princi- 

ples you then profeſſed, allow you to ap- 
laud acts of injuſtice, becauſe they were. 

anflicted, and might be maintained by the 

hand of power. 

Crau/. By my ſaul, nn you are 

very teazing : I ſay, things being as they 


now are, what would you have us to do ? 


Capt. Make peace. | 
Crawf. Well then; and for tac elſe 


have we ſent an army there, but to make 


peace as it ought to be, ſword in hand! 


Capt. Make peace, ſword in hand !”-- 


3 My good cozen, I know this to be the lan- 


guage of your new friends, and delivered 


as a maxim, on which they think the 


world muſt applaud their wiſdom and their 
bravery. But what can give a more diſ- 
tinguiſhing mark of fooliſh conduct, than 
the miſapplication of maxims, and miſ- 
taking ſpecial for general rules. War be- 
tween independent Princes or States, may 
well be carried on, till peace can be com- 


pelled, ſword in land; becauſe the primi- 


tive condition of the parties was admitted 
io be equally independent of each other; 


nor r did the declaration of war alter that in- 
: indepen- 
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dependency. But in a civil war, the pri- 
mitive condition being unequal, the one 
ſuperior, the other (by legal compact) de- 
pendent, the inſtant the ſword is drawn, 
the inequality is ſuſpended, and they muſt 
remain on terms of independency, while 
ever the war is continued; and if the re- 
volters, either from their nüinbiete, their 


ſituation, or other cauſes, are ſo ſtrong as 


to make the iſſue of the conteſt doubtful, 
it will be manifeſtly their intereſt to adopt 
the maxim of making peace ſword in band; 
becauſe ſo long as the ſword is unſheathed, 
ſo long are they independent, and in a fi- 
tuation the moſt likely to obtain a peace on 
_ advantageous terms: but it is abſolutely the 


reverſe for that party who hope to recover 
their former ſovereignty, with the affec⸗ 


tions of their ſubjects; becauſe this me- 
thod can never procure peace for thein, ex- 
cept either by renouncing their ſovereignty, 
or by an abſolute conqueſt over ſubjects, un- 
conditionally at their merey, who will never 
forgive the injury, and who will n n 
J revolt on the firſt occaſion. 
 Crauf. Well, Johnny, what would you 
be at now? If you won't let us make peace 
foord i in hand, would you have us purchaſe 
a peace by our ſubmiſſion, and fo become 
their 5 inſtead of their being ſub- 
jects tO us f 
, Capt. 
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Capt. My good friend, can you ſee no 


middle way 3 thoſe two extremes? 
But give me leave to aſk you, have you 
ever taken the trouble to examine accu- 
rately what you mean when you ſay, our 
ſubjefts, and ſulject to us? Suppoſe the 
conqueſt, we aim at, was now compleated, 
and the abject ſtate of the conquered, ſet- 
tled under I irreſiſtible compulſion of a 
military government; theexpenceof which, 
all circumſtances conſidered, would . cer- 


| tainly exceed any revenue that could be 


raiſed on them; what ſhare of this ſove- 
reignty would you feel yourſelf poſſeſſed 
of, what benefit could you, as a Britiſb 
landbrd, derive from ſuch a conqueſt, and 
2 a conſequent ſubjection, or could you, 


ppoſing you were forty years younger, 


your fortune in money, be induced to 
£0 and live under it? 
Crauf,. No certainly; and [ own, when 


I faid our ſubjecis, I only followed the vul- 


gar phraſe, without any more diſtin& idea, 
than that of being in the ſame degree of 
ſubjection under the ſame laws with our- 
| ſelves: But you have opened my mind to 
a different view of their condition. How- 
ever, let us defer the diſcuſſion of this 
point till another time; and only tell me 
now, how you think this unhappy differ- 

ence may be compoſed ; for . in its 
preſent ſtate, the fifficulty, of making any 


$600 « end of it, n almoſt inſurmount- 


able. 
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able. And tell us alſo whether you don't 
think it the intereſt of the rebels to make 
an early ſubmiſſion, which may obtain 
them better terms than they can hope for 
by a longer reſiſtance; as in the nature of 


things, they, who are only a raw, undi/- 
ciplined, il armed, and inexperienced rab- 


ble, muſt be conquered at laſt, by ſo great 
a force as we employ againſt them. 


Capt. My dear friend, I ſhall endeayour 


to anſwer you, to the beſt of my judge- 
ment. In the firſt place, we muſt not 
conſider a civil war, ſuch as this is, be- 
tween a ſovereign ſtate, aſſerting its unli- 
mited power, on one fide, and a great re- 


volted nation at 3000 miles diſtance, on 


the other, complaining of unredreſſed 
wrongs, and endeavouring to emancipate 
themſelves from what they think ſlavery ; 
I ſay, we muſt not conſider ſuch a civil 
War, as being of the ſame nature with a 
war between any two ſovereign powers, or 
Princes, for in this latter caſe, ch 


derived from the ambition, or reſentments 
of the Princes, or their miniſters, while 
their civil ſubjects, (unaffected by the 
cauſe, but aggrieved with the expences 


attending it) are generally wiſhing for 


peace; it ſo happens, that when the army, 
on one fide or the other, is totally routed 
or well beaten, the vanquiſhed Prince, be- 

7 5 coming 


6 e quarrel, 
or cauſe of the war, being moſt commonly 
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coming. more humble, and more reaſona- 
ble, obtains a peace as well as he can; 
but ſtill remains a King; for whatever the 
peace coſts, the poor ſubjects muſt pay it; 
Nuicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achi vi ! 
But in ſuch a civil contention as I have de- 
| ſcribed, the war on the part of the Prince, 
. grievous to, and even deteſted by his peace- 
able ſubjects, (who are allied in blood, and 
connected in intereſts with the revolters,) 


being carried on merely by his creatures and 


a mercenary army, when that is beaten, 
there is generally an end of his cauſe and 
his ſovereignty over the revolted people, at 
leaſt until he can ſend a new army, if he 
can be able ſo to do; on the other hand, 
the revolted nation, contending, not ha 
- dominion over others, but to preſerve them- 


ſelves from what they term ſlavery, (a cauſe 


that intereſts every individual in the quar- 
rel, ) depend not on the ſcanty numbers of 


a mercenary army, but extend their muſter 


roll to the whole of their nation, acquir- 


ing diſcipline and experience from time; 
ſio that the loſs of a battle, or of an army, 


lleſpecially in an extenſive country) is not 
the loſs of their cauſe, which, affecting 


the whole, will ſtill be maintained by the 
whole, and defended to the laſt man; and 
new armies, like the heads of the Hydra, 

will ſpring up in ſucceſſion, as faſt as they 
are cut off. The hiſtories of the revolted 


Swiſs 
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8010 and Dutch, and their anne eſta⸗ 
bliſhments as independent commonwealths, 
give us ſuch clear and well atteſted exam- 
ples in ſupport of this opinion, that I 
think I need ſay no more on that head, ex- 
cept to obſerve, that ſuch rebellions a 
very different, both in their nature 2 
conſequences, from that abſurd one which | 
happened in our country in 1745; for 
being raiſed under the ſtandard of a Pre- 
tender, it met with no countenance or ſup= 
port, except that of a few deluded viſion- 
aries ; but, on the contrary, was deteſted 
by all wiſe and honeſt men ; who were no 
way inclined to reprobate their popular pri- 
vilege of electing their chief magiſtrate, 
by exchanging a moderate ruler for an ad- 
venturer, who impudently claimed a title 
to the crown by divine right. 
. Crawf. Well, Johnny, but {till the gran nd 
difficulty remains; how will you make up 
the quarrel? _ | 
| Capt. In truth, that is a dificulty !_ If 
they, who have hurried us into, and ma- 
naged, this war hitherto, could condeſ- 
cend to acknowledge, that they are now in 
a temper to purſue 5 meaſures that were 
recommended, and to offer ſuch terms as 
would have been accepted a year ago, they 
| might perhaps find out that the loſſes we 
have ſuffered, and the waſte of treaſure,” 
during that unfortunate period, were en- 
CT nicely 
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and Their blindneſs in not ſceing 
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tirely owing, either to their ill otimed pride, 


eing things in 
their obvious light, or to their obſtinacy 


in purſuing ſuch hopeleſs and ruinous mea- 


ſutes; therefore, in order to now what 
they had beſt do now, I would adviſe them 
to form their judgment of the future, from 
the experience of the paſt, and toraſſure 


ttemſelves, that in dll human probability, 
vents of much more alarming importance 


will be brought on the ſtage, during the 
Acting of this war, heneeforward, with a 
- cataſtrophe that may involve the greateſt 
among them; but which, a well timed 
'humility and nne, "indy yet, __ 
*haps, avert. | 

*Crawf. By my foul, Ijcunny. you are 
talking as if you wete gItted wich che ſe- 
cond Gght! - _ 


Capt. No, my friend, I boaſt no i 


natural gift; but he muſt be very ſhort 
ſighted, who does not perceive it is both 


the intereſt and the inclination of our ri- 
vals to maintain the independency of Ame- 


rica, and to prevent any friendly reconci- 


liation between us; thereby to cut us off 

from that ſource of wealth and power, b 
means of which, we baffled the deſigns of 
the family compact laſt war, and humbled 

the pride of the greateſt powers in Europe. 
-*Crawf. Well, but Johnny, admitting 
the Juſtice of all "_ S how are 
| we 

1 
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we to arrive at the deſireable point, how 
make the peace? 


Capt. By adopti 


a meaſure n 


to the prudent counſel of the old Samnite, 


Herenmus ; by treating the Coloniſts with - 


kindneſs and humanity, if we mean to ſes 
cure the friendſhip. of a people, who now 
ar to be a great and powerful nation; 
gh, not having yet got them into, the 
Caudime Forks, it is not in our power to 


8 


adopt his alternative, of 


putting them all 


to death. To be plain, I think, the firſt 
good ſtep, and the beſt we can now make, 
8 ſtill to adopt the advice of the Britiſs 
Herennius, 3 Chatham, WITHDRAW | 


THE TRQOPS; it is the only means we 


have left, to gain their e e. and to 


perſuade them we intend to treat with them 


equitably and ſincerely. 


By thoſe who 


have not elevation of mind ſufficient to 


overcame the little 


pride of ſelf conceit, 


this advice may yet be treated with the ſame 
contempt as it was when firſt offered; tho 
there are few, now, who do not 


I ſup 


Ps. that, had it been then ad opted, it : 


would have ſaved our honour, our blood, 
and our treaſure ; it would have prevented 
the effects of our folly, diſgrace and miſ- 
fortune! At preſent, we certainly have no 
other probable means of coming to an 
amicable. league of perpetual friendſhip and 


-- 


| brotherly compact; the general terms of 
| Ce2 


which 


=> 


LS... 
which can, now, hardly, be extended fur- 
ther to our advantage, than by admitting 
them to be as free and independent as our- 
ſelves, giving to the Americans in Eng- 


and, all the rights of an Engliſhman, and 


to an Engliſhman in any province of Ame- 


rica, all the rights of an American; but, 


I apprehend, we muſt no longer think of 


interfering with their internal laws or finan- 
ces, nor even with external regulations of 
trade,” excepting ſuch as may be ſettled by 


mutual compact; and under an accommo— 
dation on this fimple ground, nothing, but 
the perplext abſurdity of our Cuſtom Houſe 
laws, could prevent us from enjoying a 
more beneficial commerce with' America 
than ever we did before. I do not, how- 
ever, expect this problem will be obviouſly 


clear to every one, as a demonſtration in 


fact can not be given, till genius and ho- 
neſty have the ſole direction of the Exche- 
guer; and in the mean while a demonſtra- 
tion in words would be tedious and uſeleſs. 


If pride and reſentment ſhould object to 


this plan of accommodation, as giving up 

too much; reaſon and moderation may 
anſwer, with wiſhing we could be ſure 
that at this time we had, really, any thing 


to give; their beſt hopes of obtaining ſuch 


good terms being in the remains of natural 


affection, which may ſtill exiſt in our Ame- 


rican brethren, if we make haſte to cheriſh 
. | V | it, 
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it, before it is turned into another channel. 
Proverbs are vulgar expreſſions, but as they 
are the ſelect offspring of common ſenſe, 
I will venture to quote one; for what can 
more aptly charaQteriſe our preſent condi- 
tion than the old 2 of GRASP ALL, 
LOSE 'ALL!- 
_ * Crawf. Well, well! Johnny, but, per- 
| haps, things are not ſo bad with us yet 
28 you ſeem to think! | 
Capt. Perhaps not, 00 1 heartily hope 
not; but ſurely we may reſt in this opinion, 
that it will be better zo endeavour to form 
a great, permanent regal commonwealth, 
than by aiming at deſpotiſm (over ſuch im- 
menſe tracts, which, if it could be eſta- 
bliſhed, would be impoſſible to maintain} 
to riſk the loſs of what may ſtill be in our 
power, together with the ruin of the whole 
empire! “I am entirely of your opinion,” | 
faid Hortenſius, but though the great 
perſons who have the direction of Neſs 
important affairs, are probably as humble, 
as moderate, and as knowing, now, as 
they ſhould have been two years ago; yet, 
I fear, they are ſtill, at leaſt, one year be- 
hind the neceſſary degree of humility, 
moderation, and knowledge, requiſite on' - 
this great occaſion ; and that they are likely | 
fo to continue, always a year too late in 
the diſpoſition of mind, proper to bring 
7 this bunnels. to a * concluſion, "thei | 
1 


8 
their efforts and all their offeng anke * 
qually in vain!“ Here every ene was im- 
patient. to ſpeak ; a general approbation of 
the Captain's ſentiments enſued, and even 
2 himſelf was brought over ta 


them, owning candidly his remorſe for hav- 
ing been gulled into an erroneous opinion 
by the artiſce of a worth leſs fellow, and 
3+ length damned Will. Murray, as a ſo- 
phiſtical, petty fogging old raſcal, for hav | 
ing at to deceive and trapan him 
into his deviliſh Tory Fadtion. 19? 10d ; 
WO eee rote, and I my leave. 


7 be 7 nie Merchant. | 
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Mi. Miller, = " Saturday, March ” 1778. 


MUST trouble you once more, and 
1 for the laſt time, to give a general an- 
ſwer to many correſpondents, whoſe fa - 
vours I have not had leiſure or ſpirits to at- 
tend to ſince October 1776, a diſmal interval 
af ſeyenteen months. The manifold diſ- 
treſſes, conſequences « of the American war, 
which, about that time begun to accumulate 
on our Weſt India planters, engroſſed all my 
thoughts; for, 7) RAY to.view my pro- 

e on FPG they 4 555 to be e 
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dhan ever, yet, when I conſidered, what he 


plantations of my correſpondents were the 


only funds from which I was to be repaid. 


my continual and increafing-advances ; that 
their effects were every day captured by the 
enraged Americans; that their negroes were 
ſtarving, or rebelling, for want of food, 


and that upon the whole, their .expences, 


for ſundry neceſſary articles, were .now 
grown beyond their abilities to ſupport, 
1 thought it high time to withdraw myſelf 
from an undertaking, which, however fair 
it might ſeem upon paper, I had reaſon to 
fear, might turn out a loſing game in the 
concluſion, eſpecially if puſhed any fur- 
ther. The reſult of this conſideration was, 
to withdraw myſelf and my fortune from 
trade, and from my native country, and 


renouncing the ſeeming advantage of in- 


creaſing my wealth, I deemed ĩt moſt pru- 
dent, in theſe precarious times, to content 
myfelf with uſing my beſt means, in order 


to ſecure what, the balances on my books 


ſhewed me, I ought to have. 
Phe conflict in my mind is now nearly 
over; I have prepared every thing for my 


voyage; and 1 have even recollected my 


dream without a hock. Let this be my 
apology to the bulk of my correſpondents, 
whoſe letters having been on temporary 


ſubjects, and of no conſequence now, I 


have committed to the flames. Of theſe 
follow- 
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| following, received. within a few days; I 
ſhall take more aul notice. 


Te the WEST-INDIA MERCHANT: 
"'$IR King's arms, Cornhill, Feb. 25, 1778. 
WITHOUT doubt, the Veſ-India Mer- 
ies, in behalf bf his correſpondents, the 
planters (whoſe intereſts have been more 
effectually hurt by this mini/erial war, than 
thoſe of ihe United States) will be one of 
the foremoſt in ſigning the petition, now 
Preparing to 5 before Parliament “. 


VIN DEX. 


TH E Weſt India Ai preſents com- 
pliments to Vindex, and though no man 
wiſhes more than he does, for a fincere 
change of meaſures, and to render the ſuc- 
ceſs of thoſe, meaſures more probable, for 
an effectual change of men alſo; yet com- 
mon prudence forbids him to brandiſh his 
feeble and naked arm, in the face of an un- 
chained lion; and therefore, from a ſenſe 
of has 8 condition, the West- In- 
dia Merchant is determined not to fight, but 
to run. 


7 'A Petition to remove the Miniſters. 
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To the W ES T- INDIA MERCHANT. 
SI R, | Lloyd's coffce-houſe, Feb. 27, 1778. 
LT is notorious, that the Weſt-India 
trade alone has loſt above a million fterling, 
by captures, in leſs than two years; that 
our #2erchant veſſels are now under a neceſ- 
ſity of going to ſea withaut convey, becauſe: 
the navy of Great-Britain, exhauſted by. 
endeavouring to, defend ſomething called 
dignity, cannot ſpare ſhips to pratect the 
national commerce; that the Miniſters have 
ſecretly given to ſomebody an abſolute mono 
poly of all the run in the Weſt-Indies; 
that, conformable to order, the Governors 
of the Hands Have publiſhed proclama- 
tions, forbidding all private traders to take 
any rum, on their on account, to ſell to 
the navy or the army, or to any towns poſ- 
ſefled by the King's forces in America, 
withdrawing and refuſing their /zcences for 
that purpoſe, though contrary to the letter 
and ſpirit of an act of Parliament, in or- 
der to keep all that commodity for the 
fre-emption of the contractors; ſo that the 
planters, unger the neceſſity of taking 
whatever theſe monopoliſts ſhall be plealed 
to offer, may expect to part with their rum 
this year, at about 300, oool. loſs, to the im- 
mediate emolument pf the contr actors and 
their friends; which proceedings, I thiak, we 

4 . may 
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may juſtly call making war on the Sugar 
Colonies, without a declaration. Nor can 


5 we doubt, whether the inhabitants of thoſe 


iſlands will not ſhortly begin to deliberate 
on which hand they ſuffer moſt, by the 
ſword of the United States, or by the pen 
of their mother's Cabinet Council? 
What ſatisfaction has the public gained 
by the ſtir that was made concerning the 
rum contract of laſt year ? If in the face 
of that repreſentation, and even pending 
the ſham enquiry, the ſame contract was 
again privately jobbed to the ſame perſons, 
at the ſame rate; and, at the ſame time, 
this new ſcheme of the pre-emption is 
ſtruck out, as if the ſimple contract was 
not ſufficient ; for it is not ſuppoſed, that 
Mr. A. and his friends have made much 


above one hundred and fifty thouſand 


pounds by all his former jobs and con- 
tracts during this war, whereas this laſt 
lays the probable ground for making up 
the million. —But, Sit, perhaps I am very 
_ improperly addrefling this to you; for, 
why has the Weſt India Merchant been 


ſilent for more than a year paſt? Has he 


allo felt the comfort of a contract? 
5 Jam, Sir, your's, | | 
A PLANTER. 


Sor 
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THE Weſt- India Merchant has only lei- 
ſure to inform his correſpondent, he Plan- 
ter, that in his eſtimation, the general ſi- 
tuation of public affairs is become too ſe- 
rious and alarming to attend to ſuch trifles, 
as hundred thouſands, or half millions, 
facrificed to contractors. The Meſi- India 
Merchant ſees the whole fabric in moſt im- 
minent danger, and the body of the ſtate 
ready to fall into convulſions, uncertain 
whether the paroxy/m will end in di;lution 
or reſtoration. He does not pretend to 
foretell, on what part the thunder of an 
invaſion will fall, on Great-Britain, on 
Ireland, on the Eaſt, or on the Weſt- In- 
dies; but as he has engaged ſo much of 
his property on the ſecurity of the laſt, he 
thinks it material for his intereſt to convey 
himſelf thither by the firſt opportunity, 
not troubling his head much about convoy, 
or whether he arrives firſt in Dominica, 
or is conducted to Boſton. The little re- 
gard ſhewn to Weſt India property, on this 
fide the Atlantic, gives him reaſon to ſup- 
poſe, our great men dont care whether 
thoſe iſlands are preſerved to this ſtate, or 
paſs to ſome other; therefore he wiſhes to 
be, either where his property lies, or in a 
place where he may negociate with ratio. 
nal people concerning its preſervation; and 
he thinks the Planter ought to be of the 
ſame opinion. 


D d 2 "To 
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To the WES T. INDIA MERCHANT: 


IX. | Cocoa Tree, Feb. 28, 1778. 


ES: the mel. India Merchant. dead, or 
bankrupt, or or ſilenced by a contract? We 
Have heard nothing of him for near a year 
and an half. :If none of theſe caſualties 

have happened, let us hear from you once 
mote. Many events have fallen out, pretty 
nearly ſuch as you foretold ; wherefore 1 
could with to ſee your ſcittered leaves col- 
lected into a pocket volume. I think your 
ſubjects will be better underſtood now, 2 


we are near the end of the play, and the 


public opinion is rapidly, coming i 3 


cataſtrophe coming on, than hen you 
gave them; for according to the 1 
of your new acquaintance, Mr. Fl- 


wherefore, I think, ſuch a. publication 
would be both uſeful and agreeable at this 
time, particularly for the peace- commiſ- 
ſioners, to read during their voyage; it 
would contribute to give them ſome notion 
of the real nature of the diſpute we have 
had with our American brethren, and 
might induce them to entertain ſome tole- 
rating and rational ideas of men, who pre- 
fer equity, common ſenſe, and common 


| honeſty, to Court ſenſe, ee and the 
arts of gamblers. 


A KIN G's F RIEND. 
THE 


3 cus 
THE. Welt India Merchant has the. her 
or to acquaint his « old d correſpg by wy 
ing Friend, that he is 1 dead; 
an rupt, nor con: ractor, in the ions 
modern ſenſe; but to avoid a he oj 
he, has thought it prudent to contrad Kia 


fails, before the rage of the approaching 


ſtorm ſhould put that. remedy out of his 


power. In plain language, he has diſpoſed 
of his buſineſs to bolder undertakers than 


himſelf, and is on the point of departing 


from this country, perhaps never to returii, 


as a Meſt- India Merchant ; for he owns, 
Where bis wealth is, there alſo is bis heart; 
and though he muſt ever grieve for the ruin 


of his native country, yet nature requires 
that he ſhould, if poſſible, ſave himſelf 
from the wreek; Public opinion, it 1s true, 


18 rapidly changing; but, alas! not till 


the Hip has /truck, and is entirely ſurround- 
ed with rocks and breakers | N 


As to his ſcattered leaves, he has not e 


vanity to call himſelf an author, being only 
the compiler or collector of the opinions 


of other, and more able men than himſelf; 


however, he will carry them with him; 
they may be better underſtood and reliſh- 

ed on the other ſide of the water, than in 
Britiſh Europe. They are too tranſatlan- 


tic, and too flat, for a ſublime and elevated 


people, whoſe aſpiring minds, unſhackled 
by rigid rules, are nobly faſcinated with 
whimſical titles of honour, dignified by 


ribbands 
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Abends and befpangled . fats; Ochebwife, 
it cannot be doubted, but that My. Miller 
would readily gratify the deſite of Wit wor⸗ 
thy correſpondent. 


Mr. Miller, and gentle * adieu, 


from your friend, 


The Weſt-India Merchant. 


P. 8. I have juſt received a note from 
*Change-alley, r written in great 
hurry and aſtoniſhment, to acquaint me, 
re 15 ſtocks are going all to ruin, and that 
the French Miniſter has officially notified 
the alliance of his maſter with the United 
States of America, and his acknowledg- 
ment of their independency.” 

This may overturn the whole ſyſtem of 

the budget, and may make an entire new | 
arrangement neceſſary at the Cockpit, 

where people choſe not to ſee till they 


Could feel; but it will make no alteration 


in my intended plan of retreat. This 
thunder ſtorm has been clearly foreſeen by 
myſelf and my friends for three years paſt, 
and many of us have felt it rarely at ſea 
for near two, though the warming influence 
of an affluent Exchequer has kept all the 
neighbourhood of St. [James's and St. Ste- 
Fans 8, in a ſtate of Happy Gy 
e. * 5 
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